

















It is the uncovering of the facts in 
the individual case, the unbiased dis- 
covery of actual facts that is needed. 
The richness and variety of the find- 
ings flouts any general theory. 
WitiiaM HEALY 
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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL WORK’ 


MAURICE J. KARPF 


Director, Training School for Jewish Social Work 


be demonstrated by practical application. 
This is no less true in social work, according 
to him, than in the other professions, and 
sociology and social work have increasingly 
converged. He holds that thus far sociology 
has contributed most to social work in its 
capacity as a gatherer of data, as a fact 
finder, but that it has a much larger contri- 
bution to make through its theory, and par- 
ticularly by means of the concepts which it 
has evolved for the analysis of human situ- 
ations. He cited several actual case records 
by way of illustrating how such analysis can 
be made, emphasizing what he considered to 
be the sociological concepts used and their 
value for a better understanding of the prob- 
lems involved. He concluded his paper with 
a formulation of nine “ principles ” which, 


OUR subjects were selected for pres- 

entation at the 1928 meetings as a 

result of a questionnaire sent to per- 
sons interested in the Section: (1) Some 
Contributions of Sociological Theory to 
Social Work, presented by Prof. Earle 
Eubank of the University of Cincinnati; 
(2) A Sociological Analysis of the Contents 
of 2,000 Social Case Records, with Special 
Reference to the Treatment of Family Dis- 
cord, by Prof. Ernest R. Mowrer of North- 
western University; (3) A Study of the 
Social Case Work Interview, presented by 
Joanna C. Colcord of the Minneapolis 
Family Welfare Association; and (4) A 
Sociological Study of Parole, read by Prof. 
E. W. Burgess of the University of 


Chicago.” : 
he thought, are pertinent to social practice 
(1) Contributions of Sociological Theory and which are based on sociological theory. 
to Social Work Briefly stated they are: 
Professor Eubank based his paper on his (1) Human life is necessarily group life. 
. : . 2) It is from the groups of which one is a part 
bel ; . field (2) i > groups | $ a part, 
ief that theory and practice in any that one mainly derives one’s attitudes toward life. 
are mutually dependent upon one another ; (3) Once a person becomes a member of a group 
that sound practice must be based on sound __ he ae in a very definite way subject to its 
naps control. 
theory ; and that the validity of theory must (4) The degree of control which the group exer- 
; 7 cises over a person, other things being equal, will 
A summary of the papers given at the Second be in proportion to itis degree of “ oneness” with 
Annual Meeting of the Section on Sociology and the group. 
Social Work of the American Sociological Society, (5) The most effective method by which socially 
Chicago, December 26-29, 1928. See THE FamIcy, conditioned behavior can be modified, therefore, is 
Vol. IX, No. 2, April, 1928, pp. 39-45, for a sum- that of changing the character of the group that 
mary of the first meetings of this section. } exercises control over the individual, or by accom- 
“The papers and discussions will appear in a plishing his assimilation into some other group 
special issue of Social Forces in June, 1929. which has the desired character. 
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(6) Assimilation of an individual by a group is 
in direct proportion to this degree of sympathetic 
participation in its life and thought. 

(7) What sort of a person one is in any group 
depends upon the status that one holds within it, 
and the role one plays there. 

(8) Communication must be conducted within 
the range of the universe of discourse which one 
understands, and with which one has sympathy. 

(9) Whatever solutions are worked out for re- 
organized behavior must be of a sort that will per- 
mit an interest-satisfying function. 


This paper was discussed by Thomas J. 
Riley, General Secretary of the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities; Amelia Sears, Assist- 
ant General Superintendent, United Chari- 
ties of Chicago; Mrs. Pauline V. Young, 
who has been carrying on some interesting 
pieces of research bordering on social work 
and sociology in and near Los Angeles; and 
Jesse F. Steiner of Tulane University. 

Dr. Riley questioned the right of sociology 
to claim the concepts enumerated solely as 
its own, on the ground that a careful check- 
ing up of their meaning and origin in a 
standard dictionary did not reveal them to 
be sociological concepts at all; in fact their 
sociological significance or meaning was not 
even mentioned by the compilers of the dic- 
tionary. However, an inquiry among the 
fifty social workers in his organization re- 
vealed the interesting fact that these terms 
had very definite meanings, especially to the 
younger workers who are college graduates 
and who had courses in sociology while at 
college. He concluded, therefore, that these 
concepts have value for social work and that 
there is a greater degree of inter-relation 
between the two fields than he had supposed. 
He even went so far as to say that “ these 
concepts are gaining a place in the current 
literature and are rendering a valuable serv- 
ice to social work.” 

Mrs. Young stressed the value of Dr. 
Eubank’s approach for the development of a 
scientific social work, and Miss Sears was 
complimentary to the main paper in an ex- 
temporaneous discussion. 

But the meeting was not destined to close 
so peacefully, and Dr. Eubank was not to go 
unchallenged. Professor Steiner read his 
prepared discussion and it provided both 
heat and light! He brought out the objec- 
tions which might have been raised by social 
workers, but, coming as they did from a 
sociologist and insider, so to speak, they took 
on added weight and special significance. 
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After saying that Dr. Eubank’s attempt was 
more ambitious than most attempts along 
these lines, he proceeded to question the wis- 
dom, adequacy, and applicability of the con- 
ceptual approach for a successful treatment 
of this subject. Social workers, he holds, do 
not have the necessary preparation, at this 
time, to be able to use in a meaningful or 
helpful way the concepts developed or used 
by sociologists. Moreover, the concepts out- 
lined in the main paper were not limited to 
sociology and some of them had been appro- 
priated by social workers irom other fields 
and are used by them in other than their 
sociological connotations. He paid his re- 
spects to the “ principles ” enumerated by 
Dr. Eubank as likely to appear to the social 
worker “more like highly technical state- 
ments of the obvious than scientific conclu- 
sions made possible by sociological investi- 
gation.” At best they “may be acceptable 
to the social worker without strengthening 
the case for sociology.” He emphasized the 
absence of sharp differentiations between the 
different social sciences at the present time, 
and the need for a social technology to work 
out the applications of the various sciences. 
The sociologist should not be burdened with 
the need of proving the value of sociology to 
social work or any other field. But if that 
must be, then some other method must be 
found for doing this and he indicated what 
this method might be. 

In the discussion from the floor which fol- 
lowed, led by Mr. Lurie, sociologists and 
social workers differed as to what social 
work could expect from sociology and how 
these expectations could be realized. After 
the meeting adjourned a number of persons 
expressed a desire to have the subject con- 
tinued next year. Some suggested a sym- 
posium on the subject rather than a single 
paper with discussions, on the ground that 
such treatment would result in suggestions 
which might be fruitful for further study 
and possible research.* 


(2) Sociology and Domestic Discord 


The following morning, Dr. Mowrer read 
his paper on “A Sociological Analysis of the 
Contents of 2,000 Social Case Records, with 


* The writer will be happy to receive suggestions 
from interested persons for the treatment of this 
and other subjects at the meetings to be held m 
December, 1929. 
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Special Reference to the Treatment of 
Family Discord.” This paper, based on re- 
search conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Mowrer, 
was a continuation, in a sense, of two papers 
presented at last year’s meetings, i.e., “ What 
Social Case Records Should Contain to be 
Useful for Sociological Research,” by E. W. 
Burgess and “Some Sociological Sugges- 
tions for Treating Family Discord by Social 
Workers,” by E. R. Groves. After outlin- 
ing briefly the history of family welfare 
agencies (to which, incidentally, some very 
decided objections were raised) he went on 
to say that a survey of methods of treating 
domestic discord by case work agencies re- 
veals the following eleven techniques: (1) 
the court of domestic relations, (2) birth 
control or sex hygiene instruction, (3) medi- 
cal examination, (4) psychiatric examina- 
tion, (5) drink cure, (6) ordering-and-for- 
bidding, (7) auto-suggestion, (8) persua- 
sion, (9) housekeeping instruction, (10) ex- 
tradition, and (11) conference. The most 


widely used method is that of the court of 
domestic relations, but the trend is toward 
the more direct techniques, the most impor- 
tant of which are persuasion, ordering-and- 


forbidding, and conference. The essence of 
the ordering-and-forbidding technique he 
gave as “coercion.” The persuasion tech- 
nique is gradually assuming a more impor- 
tant role, but the results are not all that 
might be hoped for. All the direct methods 
of case work (he said) imply a rationalistic 
psychology and need to be either discarded 
or revamped. It is necessary, also, to place 
greater emphasis upon the covert behavior of 
the individuals as against the overt. He sees 
the problem of the social worker dealing 
with domestic difficulties as that of ferreting 
out the hidden meanings of the overt conflict 
and re-interpreting the situation to the indi- 
viduals concerned ; and this process calls for 
suggestion and displacement rather than per- 
suasion. He concluded by saying that the 
trend in the treatment of domestic discord is 
in the direction of more experimentation and 
that domestic discord clinics in which various 
approaches might find expression would be 
of great benefit. 

In many ways this was the liveliest of the 
meetings held by the Section this year. Dr. 


_*See Social Forces, Vol. VI, June, 1928, pp. 524- 
932, 569-577. 
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Mowrer was outspoken and vigorous in his 
attack on the methods in vogue among social 
workers in the treatment of domestic dis- 
cord. Attack calls for defense, and the 
social workers came to the defense with all 
the weapons at their command. Unfor- 
tunately, Dr. Mowrer did not incorporate in 
his paper the basis for his generalizations— 
perhaps impossible in a paper the length of 
which was necessarily limited; but the lack 
of such factual and objective data opened his 
paper to criticism on a number of grounds 
which were promptly utilized. Miss Eliza- 
beth Dutcher of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities took issue with the discussion of 
the historical as well as the methodological 
aspects of his paper. She insisted that the 
ordering-and-forbidding technique is char- 
acteristic of the courts of domestic relations 
rather than the case work agencies; that the 
latter are flexible and emphasize the charac- 
ter building rather than the coercive type of 
approach. If the case worker uses this 
method at all it is under pressure “to get 
things done.’”’ Modern case work has rede- 
fined the “helpable and non-helpable” in 
terms of “ operable and non-operable,” from 
the standpoint of whether the case worker’s 
method is likely to be productive of the de- 
sired results. It is interested in and aims at 
developing personality rather than in re- 
pressing it. In concluding her remarks she 
raised the question whether such specializa- 
tion as is implied in the suggestion of a 
special clinic to deal with domestic difficulty 
cases is justified and whether such conflicts 
are not simply a manifestation of personality 
difficulties which should be treated by those 
best prepared to treat them, regardless of 
what the specific difficulty at the moment 
may be. 

Dorothy C. Kahn of the Philadelphia 
Jewish Welfare Society questioned the ade- 
quacy of Dr. Mowrer’s material, the case 
records which he used for his investigation, 
pointing out that in the discussion at the 
meetings in 1927, notably with regard to the 
paper on “ What Case Records Should Con- 
tain to be Useful for Sociological Interpre- 
tation,” it was pointed out that case records 
at the present time are by no means ready 
for such investigation and that the conclu- 
sions to be drawn therefrom should be care- 
fully weighed before any validity is attached 
to them. She then went on to say that case 
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workers would quarrel with the eleven tech- 
niques isolated by him; that some techniques 
which case workers have been using to the 
exclusion of many others are not even men- 
tioned by him. So far as the high per- 
centage of court cases is concerned, that in 
her judgment is no fair criterion of the case 
worker’s method, because it may merely be 
an indication of the state of these cases when 
they come to the family case work agency. 
There is at the present time a very hopeful 
change in attitude on the part of the public 
in that many incipient cases of domestic dif- 
ficulty with high adjustment possibilities 
come to the attention of agencies. This 
means also that a study of cases as they were 
handled in the past is no true index of what 
the situation is at the present and what it 
may be in the future. Before Dr. Mowrer’s 
conclusions can be accepted, some of these 
items should be allowed for; in fact, she sug- 
gests that the original material on which his 
study was based, if examined by persons 
familiar with case work procedure, might 
prove that the challenge which he threw out 
is not so serious a challenge to the effective- 
ness of case work. She suggested, further- 
more, an “ emotion-driven bias ” on his part 
in isolating the different techniques which he 
names and suggested some substitute tech- 
niques. She concluded with a statement to 
the effect that such a clinic as he suggests 
would be unwise and probably ineffective 
because one aspect of family life cannot be 
isolated from all the others and studied or 
treated successfully; rather, studies of nor- 
mal and successful family life are most 
likely to yield valuable information. 

Dr. Frances E. Price, of the Department 
of Sociology and Social Work of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, the next person to dis- 
cuss Dr. Mowrer’s paper, emphasized the 
inadequacy of present case records for re- 
search and the danger of isolating for study 
and treatment one problem in so complex a 
situation as family life without taking into 
account at the same time its relation to all 
the other problems in the complex. In her 
opinion one of the most important concepts 
for social workers is that of “ social proc- 
ess.” Before any adequate treatment and 
studies of such treatment can be made, this 
concept will have to be recognized by case 
workers and included in their records. She 
reported also on a study aiming to develop a 


standardized family case record based on an 
examination of 178 case records for the pur- 
pose of determining whether case records 
deal with sufficiently uniform material and 
in a sufficiently uniform way to be valuable 
for research purposes. Her conclusion from 
this study was that they did not contain the 
same or similar data to a degree sufficient to 
justify any very elaborate study. She felt, 
however, that the social relationships which 
are at the bottom of many maladjustments 
are not visualized at the present time in case 
records; that the personalities of those 
treated by family case workers will have to 
be given greater consideration than is at 
present the case before any really significant 
studies can be made. 

The meeting was well attended and there 
was good discussion from the floor. Some 
social workers took up the cudgeis for Dr. 
Mowrer’s findings; others felt that his study 
was incomplete and full of generalizations 
too hastily drawn on inadequate material, 
and that case records should be studied by 
case workers who have the necessary back- 
ground. Still others felt that case workers 
can not go on claiming that none but the 
initiated can study case records; that the 
time will come when this will no longer 
be acceptable as an excuse for ineffective 
case work brought to light through studies 
made by outsiders, especially since case 
workers themselves have not done much to 
develop either the source material for in- 
vestigation or significant studies which 
would present in a satisfactory manner what 
the case worker does and what she accom- 
plishes. Some of the calmer spirits in the 
audience pointed out that if case work is to 
continue to receive the support from the 
public which it demands and if indeed case 
work is to develop along sound methodologi- 
cal lines, it will have to be ready to meet the 
challenge which objective and disinterested 
students will bring to it and that it will have 
to equip itself to meet this challenge 
successfully. 

(3) The Social Case Work Interview 

Miss Colcord’s paper, which continued the 
discussion of this subject begun at the 
1927 meetings with Stuart Queen’s paper 
on “ Social Interaction in the Interview,” * 
Social Forces, Vol. V1, No. 4, June, 1928, 
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was based on a study of the techniques of 
interviewing conducted for two years by a 
Committee of the Twin City Chapter of the 
American Association of Social Workers. 

Accepting the interview as one of the 
major tools of the social case worker, it be- 
comes necessary to develop interviewing 
skill in the young case worker. Before it 
can be successfully taught it must first be 
resolved into its simplest forms, and its pro- 
cedure must be analyzed step by step. The 
aim of the Committee was to make such an 
analysis and to supply teaching material. 
The method adopted by the Committee con- 
sisted in studying recorded interviews with 
the intention of isolating what seemed to be 
purposeful attempts on the part of the case 
worker to influence the interviewee. The 
Committee gave names to these techniques 
(in order that they might be identified when 
the same or similar techniques were again 
encountered) and then proceeded to group 
and classify them. As a result of this classi- 
fication they found it possible to differen- 
tiate between (a) purposes; (b) processes; 
and (c) techniques. 

The Committee now recognizes four main 
purposes in the interview: (1) to put the 
interviewee at ease; (2) to establish the con- 
fidence of interviewee in the agency; (3) to 
obtain pertinent information and _ insight; 
and (4) to bring about action and under- 
standing on the part of the interviewee. 

The for accomplishing these 
purposes, though not yet completely listed, 
are: (1) lessening emotional tension; (2) 
helping difficult admissions; (3) temporiz- 
ing; (4) bringing or keeping to the main 
issue; (5) use of reason and logic. 

Miss Colcord named almost twenty tech- 
niques which may be grouped under these 
processes. She listed the processes and 
their respective techniques as follows: 


(1) Techniques for lessening emotional tension: 
(a) hostess-guest; (b) flattery; (c) joking; (d) 
using client’s phraseology. 

(2) Techniques for helping difficult admissions : 

(a) minimizing seriousness of situation; (b) shar- 
ing personal experience. 
_ (3) Techniques for temporizing: (a) encourag- 
ing reminiscence; (b)_ self-subordination; (c) 
avoiding client’s lead; (d) non-committal queries. 
_ (4) Techniques for bringing or keeping to main 
issue: (a) closing avenues of digression; (b) ask- 
ing direct question; (c) yes-response; (d) cards 
on the table. 

($5) Techniques for using reason and logic: 
(a) analyzing a general statement into specific 
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parts; (b) introducing a general for a specific con- 
sideration; (c) anticipating ultimate outcome; 
(d) balancing alternatives. 


Miss Colcord pointed out that some of 
these techniques may be used for more than 
one process and presented a sample inter- 
view illustrating purposes, processes, and 
techniques. 

Professor Stuart A. Queen, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, who has done some im- 
portant and significant work on the inter- 
view, began his discussion with a tribute to 
Miss Colcord and the Committee for what 
he termed an important contribution to the 
study of the technique of the interview—in 
differentiating among purposes, processes, 
and techniques and in giving names to them. 
He then raised a number of questions with 
regard to the exclusiveness of the three 
phases of the interview and the validity of 
their names, pointing out that the processes 
which the Committee thought it had isolated 
were by no means as simple as they thought 
but are rather complex in their nature and 
partake of all three phases. He indicated 
that the Committee failed to take into ac- 
count the importance of the “ conversation 
of gesture,” which should have been included 
in the study because it frequently stimulates 
questions and responses and in this way 
influences the “conversation of words.” 
He believed that the work of the Committee 
provides some important leads for the con- 
tinuation of the work on the interview which 
the Committee of the Kansas City Chapter 
has been doing. 

Colonel Walter V. Bingham, Director of 
the Personnel Research Federation, in his 
discussion of the paper, emphasized the fact 
that there should be the fullest possible 
record of the interviews analyzed and that 
at the same time they should be free from 
interpretation. Furthermore, the back- 
ground of the interview should be given; 
otherwise the analysis is likely to be inade- 
quate. He stressed the importance of sep- 
arating from the contents of the interview, 
subjective judgments of the value of the 
steps taken in the interview. He stressed 
also the importance of clear and precise defi- 
nition of terms used for accurate analysis. — 
He spoke of a number of experiments which 
the Personnel Research Federation {4s made 
for fact-finding purposes in interwiewing in 
industrial disputes. The interviews were so 
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conducted as to evaluate such factors as sex, 
experience, background, and status of the 
interviewer. 

Clifford R. Shaw, Research Sociologist at 
the Chicago Institute for Juvenile Research, 
brought out some important items which 
should be considered in the analysis of inter- 
views, such as the interinfluence of inter- 
viewer and interviewee, the setting (whether 
the interviewer is alone with the interviewee, 
or others are present), emotional tensions, 
and the interviewee’s own language. 

In the discussion from the floor, the 
method used by the Committee was criticized 
on the ground that some procedures were 
unethical or seemed to talk down to and 
bully the client. It was questioned whether 
studies of the interview should not also in- 
clude studies of its effectiveness in terms of 
success and failure of the interviewer to 
influence the interviewee. 


(4) Scientific Prediction and Social Work 


At the final meeting of the section, Pro- 
fessor Ernest W. Burgess of the University 
of Chicago read a paper on “ Is Prediction 
Feasible in Social Work,” based on a study 
of 3,000 cases of parole in three Illinois 
penal institutions. On the basis of ma- 
terial available, the observance or violation 
of parole was compared with twenty-one 
points, including such items as nature of 
offense, number of associates, nationality of 
father, parental status, marital status of 
offender, previous offenses, social type, com- 
munity, neighborhood, length of residence, 
recommendation of trial judge and prosecut- 
ing attorney for or against leniency, nature 
of sentence, portion of sentence actually 
served, previous work record, behavior in 
the institution, age at time of parole, mental 
age, psychiatric prognosis, and so on. Rates 
of violation with reference to each point 
were worked out. Each man was then 
graded as falling above or below the average 
on all twenty-one points and it was found 
that the likelihood of a man violating his 
parole was in inverse proportion to the num- 
ber of points on which he was above the 
average. In other words, the group having 
the largest proportion of factors favorable 
to success contained only 1.5 per cent vio- 
Igtere ; whereas the group having the lowest 
proportion contained 76.0 per cent violators. 

It was Professor Burgess’ thesis that such 


a table of expectancy rates or some similar 
method of predicting behavior can be ap- 
plied to any field of social work or human 
behavior provided fairly accurate and com- 
plete data are available. The method has 
both scientific and practical value: It opens 
up a new method for the prediction of 
human behavior in the realm of sociological 
research and provides at least one method 
for testing the efficacy of present procedures 
in social work as well as judging the merit 
of new techniques. 

Warden Lewis E. Lawes, of Sing Sing 
Prison, the first to discuss the paper, was 
skeptical of any such approach. After 
emphasizing the difference between physical 
and social data, with regard to scientific 
treatment for purposes of prediction, that 
the one is non-variable and the other highly 
variable, he asked whether attempts at segre- 
gation of groups and mass treatment might 
not lead back to former views on punish- 
ment and away from modern views on 
penology. He stressed the inadequacy of the 
twenty-one factors which this study isolated, 
because they do not include the totality of 
the person, his social environment, his mo- 
tives, his emotion, and so on. He compared 
some of the specific findings and the dis- 
crepancies between the three penal institu- 
tions studied, with his own experience, and 
suggested that information in most penal in- 
stitutions at the present time is not suff- 
ciently accurate and complete to justify con- 
clusions such as this study seemed to make 
possible. Hence he was reluctant to accept 
the value of prediction of violations based 
on such studies as a guide for admitting 
offenders to parole although he thought such 
predictions might have value for indicating 
the need for modifying parole practices and 
supervision. 

Edwin J. Cooley, Chief Probation Officer, 
Court of General Sessions, New York City, 
on the other hand, commended the study and 
findings in most enthusiastic terms, pointing 
out their value to various aspects of social 
work. He stressed the fact that adoption of 
the procedure which Professor Burgess had 
formulated would lead to greater emphasis 
on the study of records of individual offend- 
ers and would provide data which would 
make expectancy tables possible. Such tables 
would be of the utmost value to the judge, 
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prison officials, parole authorities, and pro- 
bation officers. 

The next two discussions dealt with the 
more technical, statistical aspects of the 
study. Dr. Robert W. Burgess, Chief Statis- 
tician of the Western Electric Company, 
suggested several modifications of the sta- 
tistical procedure. Dr. Stuart A. Rice, of 
the Department of Sociology, University 
of Pennsylvania, spoke of several studies in 
which statistical methods similar to that of 
Professor Burgess had been used in other 
fields of social relations—this by way of 
emphasizing the validity of the method 
rather than detracting from the value of the 
contribution which Professor Burgess made. 
He pointed to certain dangers in the use of 
the data because of the probability of sub- 
jective biases in accumulating information 
based on classification of types. He sug- 
gested that some of the factors studied may 
have been selected merely because they were 
available in the records—thus acquiring an 
importance which they might otherwise not 
have. Different records or a different type 
of supervision might yield different results. 
While he considered the method valid, the 
greatest possible care should be exercised in 
using it to gather social data of this type. 


The spirit at all the meetings in the Sec- 
tion was excellent. The discussion was 
frank, sometimes heated to be sure, but indi- 
cative of a desire on the part of all con- 
cerned to get as much light and help as 
could be obtained. There was less skepticism 
apparent than in the previous year. Last 
year's meetings were looked upon as a curi- 


osity; this year’s were taken for granted as 
are the other sections of the American 
Sociological Society. Sociologists and social 
workers, especially those who are informed 
on the history of the development of science 
and its applications, regard them as a sig- 
nificant effort to bring to social work the 
benefits which the developments in one of 
the important social sciences can yield to a 
new profession. There is no longer much 
doubt on the part of those who have the 
necessary knowledge that, with sociology 
developing a scientific methodology, and with 
social workers becoming better and better 
informed on what sociology is and what it 
is aiming at, these meetings will become in- 
fluential in the development of both fields. 
The greatest need at the present time is con- 
tinued sociological research and a willingness 
on the part of social workers to equip them- 
selves for a critical but objective considera- 
tion of contributions made by sociology and 
the other social sciences. 

One of the aspects of this year’s meetings 
which troubled some of those who are in- 
terested in this Section was the fact that 
social workers came to the meetings of this 
Section but did not attend many of the other 
meetings, indicating that one of the purposes 
in the development of this section is not 
being realized—securing the interest of social 
workers in sociology itself. This may be due 
of course to the fact that the Section on 
Sociology and Social Work had four ses- 
sions concentrated in three days, and it may 
seem desirable to have only two or three 
sessions next year. 


COSMIC 


OU, Moon, are ice above the heat of 
man, 

Pale ruin of a universal fate, 
Yet imperturbably illuminate 
Without a spark of inner fire to fan 
With sky-blown winds. O frigid disc, we 

scan 

With terror empty sockets for your great 
Unclouded summits. Awed, we contemplate 
Your back, in shadow since the earth began. 


When my own fires are cold, still might I 
shine 
Reflecting solar light from frozen clod; 
When what I built is gutted will the frame 
Suggest the heights and spaces that were 
mine? 
My back to outer darkness, let me flame— 
A whitely carven cameo of God. 
AticeE BripwELL WESENBERG 
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AN INTERVIEW 


Summary of Family Status 

HE M family—consisting of father, 

mother, and four children ranging in 

age from fifteen to one year old—has 
been helped by the family welfare society for 
more than four years. Mr. M has been 
incapacitated during this time because of a 
rheumatic condition, and the family has been 
completely dependent on the organization 
except for clothing given by the church. 
Although at first both Mr. and Mrs. M were 
tempted to give a glowing picture of their 
home before his physical breakdown, subse- 
quent contact with them has revealed the fact 
that he used to drink and gamble, that they 
were usually in debt, and that Mrs. M’s 
hysterical hot temper kept her constantly in 
trouble with the neighbors. After super- 
vision by the family welfare society began 
they became more frank about their previous 
history, made good church and clinic con- 
tacts and were co-operative. 

The family welfare society learned twice 
from Mr. M and also from Mrs. M’s brother 
that Paul, the oldest boy, a promising 
student, and now a recipient of a scholarship, 
is illegitimate, the child of a man Mrs, M 
met before marrying her husband. (We had 
already learned that Paul was illegitimate 
through the social service exchange, which 
showed that an attempt had been made to 
place him when he was a baby.) On both 
occasions when Mr. M told the worker, he 
made her promise not to divulge to his wife 
that he had done so. For more than four 
years the situation continued thus, the 
knowledge of Paul’s birth being kept a 
secret between the worker and Mr. M. Mrs. 
M, despite a certain frankness and sincerity 
in her approach to us and her desire to be 
aided in her problems with her children and 
husband, never somehow brought herself to 
tell us the truth. At this point in our rela- 
tionship with the family, we decided to tell 
Mrs. M what we knew of Paul’s birth, for 
the following reasons: 

(1) To put on a franker basis the rela- 
tionship between us. It seemed more than 
probable that she was perfectly aware of our 
knowledge. She knew that we had visited 
her brother, with whom she was not on 
friendly terms and who would be likely to 


tell us. She knew that Mr. M had come to 
the office several times alone and that his 
more or less gossipy disposition would lead 
him to talk. This mutual awareness of a 
situation in which neither side had the cour- 
age to face the other was inhibiting a free 
and helpful contact. 

(2) In order that our objective approach 
might help to remove some of the guilty feel- 
ings back of Mrs. M’s blockings and make 
her more able to handle the subject of sex 
instruction with the children. In discussing 
such matters with Mrs. M, she appeared re- 
pressed, uncertain, and unwilling to give sex 
instruction to her children. 

(3) In order to determine more clearly 
what effect Paul’s status had on the relation- 
ships between Mr. and Mrs. M, Mr. M and 
Paul, and Mrs. M and Paul. Ever since 
the boy’s adolescence Mrs. M has been hint- 
ing unhappily that Mr. M is not treating 
Paul “right.” She herself has shown an 
increasing tendency to compare Paul favor- 
ably to all the other children, praising his 
superior scholastic record, sense of responsi- 
bility, religious devotion, and so on. She 
talks, too, a great deal of Mr. M’s meanness 
and irritability. We wondered how much 
Mrs. M’s accusations against him _ had 
reality in his jealousy of Paul’s parentage, 
how much she, herself, was seeing in Paul 
an idealized picture of the lover of her youth, 
how much she might be encouraging Mr. 
M’s harshness to Paul by anticipating and 
exaggerating it. 

(4) In order to determine whether the 
family had planned telling Paul about his 
birth and, if so, what interpretation would 
be given. It seemed probable that a shy 
adolescent, raised in a home full of sex ten- 
sion and where the arrival of a new baby has 
been a yearly event, would have conflicts 
about sex in general and about his own birth 
in particular. We wanted to know whether 
Mrs. M felt that Paul already suspected the 
truth and how much these suspicions were 
opening up for him a whole vista of conflict, 
questionings, rejections, and inferiorities. 


Preparatory Thinking 


In the preparation of this interview we 
had to consider chiefly Mrs. M’s personality 
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and habitual method of response. We re- 
membered a previous interview in which we 
had informed her that questionable reports 
were coming to the office that she was re- 
ceiving men visitors while her husband was 
in a convalescent home. Our object at that 
time was to get her confidence before having 
these reports verified through other sources. 
We had visited the home and, after some 
preparatory general discussion, asked that 
the children leave the room. We prefaced 
our information with remarks as to desiring 
her confidence and frankness before any- 
thing else. Mrs. M grew more apprehensive 
with each sentence. When we finally came 
to the point she burst into a flood of tears, 
hysterically denied everything, and loudly 
called upon all her neighbors to disprove the 
gossip. 

An analysis of the reasons for our obvious 
failure in this interview brought out the fact 
that our whole technique was such as to 
bring into play all the elements in Mrs. M’s 
personality destructive to rapport, at the 
same time minimizing the positive side of 
her nature. Generally, a study of her per- 
sonality would reveal the following factors 
for the building up of contact: 


Favorable 
Gaiety 
Sense of humor 
Susceptibility to praise 
Willingness to co-operate 


Unfavorable 
Apprehensiveness 
Excitability 
Self-dramatization 


Mrs. M’s observation of our deliberate 
preparation (sending the children out of the 
room), the tension which our preamble 
caused, and the final climax of our remarks 
were all such as to stimulate in her the un- 
favorable factors. With this in mind, we 
prepared our second interview. We tried to 
utilize as much as possible the positive 
aspects of her personality, at the same time 
minimizing by a casualness of manner, an 
avoidance of climax, the likelihood of appre- 
hension, excitability, or self-dramatization 
being called into play. 


Procedure 


Introduction: While visiting the home, 
we informed Mrs. M that several case work- 
ers were engaged in a study in which we 
were asking our more intelligent mothers to 
help us and with which we hoped she could 


assist. Mrs. M modestly disclaimed any 
intelligence, but seemed interested and flat- 
tered. We made an evening appointment for 
the following Thursday. 

Development: Mrs. M came to the office 
at the appointed time. She appeared flushed 
from the exertion of walking, and was wear- 
ing a new scarf and a rose in her collar. We 
complimented her on her color, noticed the 
rose and the scarf, and insisted that she 
remove her coat so that we could see the 
dress she was wearing. Mrs. M laughingly 
confided that her husband told her she looked 
like a “chicken” before departing. Her 
mood appeared to be somewhat self-con- 
gratulatory. She briefly reviewed all her 
past troubles and told us that she used to 
cry and threaten to commit suicide. She be- 
lieves she has grown stronger during the 
last couple of years and feels sure that we 
had never observed her ery. She had wept 
in our presence on several occasions, but we 
tacitly agreed with her. 

We then engaged her in our study—an 
account of some of the principles of home 
economics and housekeeping she had learned 
since contact with the agency—and Mrs. M 
began to recall the habits and eccentricities 
of various past workers, many of which 
seemed humorous on reflection. We tried to 
enter into some of her fun and encouraged 
her to grow expansive. 

At the close of the interview, a friend of 
ours stopped at the office with a car and we 
invited Mrs. M to go riding with us. She 
gladly accepted and snuggled into the back 
of the car. She seemed elated, and reminisced 
freely during the ride about places we passed 
along the way—a hospital the children had 
been in, a movie she remembered being built, 
a factory she had worked in. As this was 
the last day of the school term, the conversa- 
tion drifted naturally to the children’s pro- 
motions. They had all done well—Joseph 
promoted with a 7, Martha with an 8, John 
with a 9—but Paul surprised them by boost- 
ing his science mark from fair to excellent. 
As usual, Mrs. M had most to say about 
Paul and we encouraged her this time by 
agreeing with her conviction of his unusual 
attainments and even pointing some out our- 
selves. At this point Mrs. M began her 
habitually veiled and unhappy complaints 
about Mr. M. She regretted the fact that 
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he did not see fit to permit Paul more recrea- 
tion than he did. He was working a willing 
horse to death. While very decent about let- 
ting her and Martha go out when they 
pleased, why did he want Paul to stay home 
with him, always criticizing and pointing out 
new duties? Responsible as Paul was, he 
sometimes said to her that he felt like run- 
ning away from home on account of Mr. M’s 
nagging. At this point we inquired in a 
rather casual tone, “ Do you think, maybe, 
Paul knows Mr. M isn’t his father?” Owing 
to the darkness, we could not see the expres- 
sion on her face, but heard her answer in the 
same tone, “* | don’t know, | never told him.” 
lor the moment, it seemed to us that Mrs. M 
did not realize that this was the first occasion 
Paul’s illegitimacy was being faced by her 
with us, her reply came so easily and without 
hesitation. There was after this, however, a 
long pause. Then she went on to express the 
opinion that she didn’t think Mr. M had ever 
told Paul either. They had both felt it best 
to let him grow up believing his paternity 
to be the same as that of the other children. 
She couldn’t think of anyone who would tell 
him. Conversation drifted to other topics, 
Mrs. M commenting on irrelevant occur- 
rences in the home and land-marks on the 
way. 

We brought the conversation back and 
suggested that, from the outside, Mr. M 
showed a very commendable interest in Paul. 
We wondered, however, whether in the home 
he was ever ugly about Paul’s paternity to 
her. She replied that he could be mean about 
many things, but he never “threw up” 
Paul’s birth to her. That aspect of the situa- 
tion seemed to be something which was 
simply not articulated between them, even 
during their quarrels about Mr. M’s being 
harsh to Paul; we had the feeling that neither 
one of them probably had the courage to 
mention the thing openly between them. 
Mrs. M thought it was possible that his atti- 
tude toward the boy might be influenced by 
jealousy as to paternity, but he never men- 
tioned it in just so many words. We told 
Mrs. M we thought that Mr. M’s attitude 
was nothing more nor less than the feeling 
many fathers had in resisting the growing 
freedom and independence of an adolescent 
child. Complicated by his own crippled con- 
dition and dependency on others, the situa- 
tion was probably accentuated in their home. 
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We reminded her of Mr. M’s pride in Paul's 
scholastic record, how happy he was when 
Paul got the scholarship and his interest ip 
giving Paul sex instruction, thereby showing 
a positive as well as an unsympathetic side 
in his attitude toward Paul. 

Mrs. M gradually told us something about 
the circumstances surrounding Paul’s birth, 
not in a coherent chronological account, but 
between pauses and other remarks: After 
her father’s death, her mother went to live 
with her son, with whom Mrs. M could not 
get along (reason not given). She, herself, 
independent through work, went to live ina 
boarding house where she met Paul’s father. 
He was a big man, from the West, a lumber- 
jack. It must be that she “lost her head.” 
Three months after pregnancy was estab- 
lished, he went back West, and she never 
heard from him since. Every dog has his 
day, and Mrs. M believes that God will 
punish him. She, personally, has _ never 
wished him one hour’s bad luck. There was 
another man about whom she had told us 
before. He also was very interested in her 
and wanted to marry her, even after Paul 
was born. He wanted her to go and live 
with him in Chicago, but leave the baby with 
her mother. Mrs. M was afraid her mother 
wouldn’t treat the baby right so she didn't 
go away. Her brother had wanted her to 
place the child, but she could not find it in 
her heart to give him up. Several times, while 
Mrs. M was teiling us this, there was a 
danger of self-pitying tears, but the moments 
passed and she survived them. 

Toward the end, Mrs. M's manner became 
more quiet and thoughtful than it had been 
at the beginning; she seemed to develop a 
religious mood. In the old days, when Mr. 
M had not treated her well, she used to wish 
to see him stretched out sick before her. She 
often wonders whether God has punished 
her by making it come true. Sometimes when 
she looks at the North Star she seems to see 
the face of her dead little son, Jim, shining 
out. Mr. M thinks she’s crazy, but she can't 
help it. At the end of the ride, Mrs. M 
thanked us and we promised to visit her 
church. 


Evaluation and Discussion 


An analysis of this interview reveals effort 
in two distinct directions : 
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(1) To establish in Mrs. M a feeling of 
rfect security in the case worker’s esteem. 
(2) To produce an effect of unemotional 
casualness on the topic of Paul’s illegitimacy. 

To achieve the former, we utilized all the 
positive elements in her personality by, (1) 
asking her to help us in a study; (2) prais- 
ing her appearance; (3) entering into her 
fun; (4) inviting her to ride with us. 

To achieve the second, we (1) established 
the study we were making as the real reason 
for our interview with her; (2) invited her 
to go riding with us in a spontaneous, un- 
planned fashion; (3) framed our question, 
“Do you think Paul knows Mr. M is not 
his father?” in such a way as to emphasize 
the boy’s mental content, rather than the fact 
of illegitimacy; (4) let this question follow 
in a logical way after a topic introduced by 
Mrs. M herself. 

We considered this interview successful 
not only because it accomplished what it set 
out to do (i.e., face Mrs. M with the fact 
that we were aware of Paul’s illegitimate 
birth) but also because it went over without 
arousing her habitual resistance to the topic 
or any display of emotionalism which might 
have switched the emphasis from an objec- 
tive consideration of Paul’s problem to a 


self-pitying dramatization of her past injury. 
Having thus securely established with her a 
pattern that Paul’s birth is a topic to be 
discussed without apprehension, we feel that 
this will help to make all future and more 
fundamental discussions of the boy’s rela- 
tionship with both mother and step-father 
frank and helpful. 

There are one or two general questions 
which occurred to us as a result of this 
experiment in technique whick might be con- 
sidered in connection with other situations. 
Dare a case worker ever undertake to “ talk 
out’ an event in her client’s life, conven- 
tionally considered as immoral, without first 
eliminating all feelings of blame? In com- 
paring the two interviews mentioned here, 
one where we had to face Mrs. M with the 
report about her relations with men, and the 
second where we faced her with our knowl- 
edge of Paul’s birth, is it not possible that 
the difference in result was due to the case 
worker’s difference in ability to understand 
the need back of both situations? In the first 
interview, may not her tone of voice, facial 
expression, and muscular tension have indi- 
cated unconsciously to the client the case 
worker’s latent sense of blame, thus serving 
to make the interview unsuccessful ? 


PROTECTIVE WORK WITH GIRLS' 


ESTHER MIDLER 
Formerly Director, Girls Service Bureau, New York Girls Service League 


ULIA had been suspected of theft in the girls’ 
boarding home to which she had come to live 
after a stormy life at home and at her aunt's. 

She was now seventeen, working spasmodically as 
stenographer, and borrowing from the meager 
earnings of the other girls at the boarding home, 
to supply her needs. From the time she was six, 
when her mother died, her every wish had been 
indulged by father and grandparents; she had had 
all the spending money she wanted without any 
direction; she had had all the attention, and a 
monopoly on their affections. When she was four- 
teen, her father married again, and Julia was faced 
with the new experience of having to share with 
the newcomer her father’s attentions and affection; 
she resented losing the close companionship she 
had had with him since her childhood. Even when 
her mother was alive Julia as a child wished that 
she might sometime come home from school and 
not find her mother, so that she might feel that she 
was a grownup and could look after her father. 
It was his desire that she have secretarial training ; 
she attended school irregularly, spent twice the 


_*Given at the Washington State Conference of 
Social Work, August 15, 1927. 


time necessary to complete the course, and re- 
mained only a short time in each position. That 
type of work obviously did not appeal to her. She 
pretended she was at work while she was associ- 
ating with undesirable companions and she _ bor- 
rowed money wherever possible. The father placed 
her with an aunt but that was also unsuccessful 
because Julia disliked the uncle. When she stole 
some of her aunt’s jewelry and disposed of it at a 
ridiculously low figure, her aunt decided it was 
better for Julia not to remain with them any 
longer. Hence the girls’ boarding home. 

Puzzled by the girl’s behavior, the hostess 
brought Julia to the Girls’ Service League and 
left her there with the appeal, “ Perhaps you can 
help her!” 

She was found to have normal intelligence and 
therefore could be given an insight into her own 
difficulties, after her history was thoroughly under- 
stood. Julia decided she was in the wrong kind 
of employment, and her ambition to become a nurse 
was encouraged though she needed further educa- 
tion. Because of her love for children a home 
was carefully selected for her as mother’s helper 
with an employer who was capable of intelligent 
sympathy and of supplying some of the parental 
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affection Julia craved, the praise she longed for 
in her work, and the feeling of equality that the 
employer wisely instilled in her. Julia consented 
to a frank discussion with the employer of her 
difficulties and her desire for a new start; she 
was willing to have assistance in planning her 
expenditures so she could repay her debts and 
thefts—a portion from each month’s salary. The 
Girls’ Service worker had appealed to her self- 
respect and to her ambition to become a nurse 
which necessitated good work references, a clear 
personal record, and a start in a bank account for 
use during training. The new job did not require 
the mental strain of the secretarial work which 
was apparently beyond her ability; it gave her a 
feeling of success, an emotional outlet, and an 
opportunity to prepare herself for the requirements 
of nurse’s training. As preparation for her work 
as mother’s helper she was placed for a while on 
the farm of the Girls’ Service League, where she 
was taught household duties and where she came 
in close contact with a worker who became her 
confidante and to whom she later wrote, “I love 
to work when I know that what I do is 
appreciated.” 


Julia is only one of many examples of a 
combination of needs; her behavior is the 
effect of her life experiences; it is a symp- 
tom of her needs and her strivings for 
satisfactions. 

Though the combination of needs may be 
varied, Julia’s name may also be legion. 


The causes that make necessary protective 
work for girls vary with each individual; no 
one factor can be isolated as the cause; and 
the combination of causes may be as varied 
and as complex as the patterns of crystals 
under a high powered microscope. 

The first requisite of protective work is a 
careful personality study: a study of the 
girl’s own story of her experiences as she 
views them, her reactions to these experi- 
ences as they typify her ability to make 
adjustments; and a study of the other 
sources of understanding that will add to our 
knowledge of her early life; her home influ- 
ences, her companionships, her amusements, 
her school and work adjustments. Has she 
had the vocational guidance and industrial 
training that gives her a feeling of satisfac- 
tion in her work and brings occasional com- 
mendation and a feeling of success? Or is 
she craving for approval, fearing criticism, 
losing self-confidence? Have her parents 
established a free talking basis with her on 
sex subjects or is she ignorant of sex 
hygiene and has she gathered morbid bits of 
sex knowledge from street companions? 
Has her desire for adventure been under- 


stood and guided into constructive outlets or 
does she feel thwarted and resentful? Is 
she especially sensitive to a physical handi- 
cap, to failure at school, to the irritations of 
a quarrelsome family, to a broken home, or 
is she intolerant of parental restraint which 
she considers arbitrary, and rebels by choos- 
ing the only way out she knows—that of 
running away from it all? Has her need for 
affection been understood or is she seeking 
attention from whatever available sources to 
make up for the lack of it? Has she been 
given an opportunity to choose her own 
clothes, especially at the adolescent period 
when all forces in her are seeking to express 
individuality, or has she been thwarted by 
cast off clothes from other members of the 
family or from benevolent strangers? What 
of the things she needs is life failing to fur- 
nish her? And does she possess enough in- 
telligence to be given insight into her 
needs—a motive to organize her abilities so 
that she can gain self-esteem? 

Whether the cause of the behavior that 
calls for protective work is a broken home, 
poor home influences, or old-world over- 
strictness, as is often the case among 
foreigners ; whether it is bad companionship, 
poor recreation, school dissatisfaction, un- 
suitable occupation, desire for adventure, 
craving for affection, unfortunate early sex 
experience, faulty habit formation, physical 
or mental handicap, or some combination of 
these—treatment, to be effective, must indi- 
vidualize the girl and meet her peculiar com- 
bination of needs. 

Protective work may include, as it does at 
the Girls’ Service League in New York, an 
attractive club house to which all girls like to 
come; they like the beauty and have much 
need of it, coming as many of them do from 
sordid surroundings, and they find satisfac- 
tion for their craving for companionship 
with other girls. They like the atmosphere 
of friendliness and of a clubhouse that is all 
their own. They like to be informed of their 
vocational abilities and they come eagerly to 
the mental health clinic for a study of their 
intellectual and other personal equipment. 
Here they are given an opportunity to dis- 
cuss their ambitions and the kind of job they 
are best fitted for. School and work reports 
are correlated with these findings and the 
girls are placed, without paying any fee, in 
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positions that have been investigated. Some- 
times a girl longs to continue her education 
or learn a trade, and a scholarship is pro- 
vided, or a part time job to permit her time 
for further study, or an opportunity home 
where she can earn her board and continue 
schooling or trade training, if her own home 
is unsuitable. An evening a week is set aside 
for vocational guidance of girls already em- 
ployed who want information about the 
requirements for more satisfying work. 
Although many come to the League 
merely for placement in a job, frequently the 
job is only incidental to their many other 
needs. Physical and psychiatric examina- 
tions are then supplemented. Temporary 
shelter—in a clubhouse where a room for 
each girl is a new experience to the many 
girls who come from crowded homes in 
which even a bureau drawer must be shared 
with father, mother, sister, and brother—is 
often the first piece of treatment, and brings 
to the girls their first sense of security. 
Many girls would like to live at the club- 
house permanently, but they agree that it is 
only fair to give other girls a chance, so they 
become reconciled to being placed in a girls’ 
boarding home, when return to their own 
homes is not advisable. Returning girls to 
their homes is, however, a frequent dispo- 
sition for it is possible in many cases for the 
worker to effect a better understanding be- 
tween the girl and her family. Perhaps the 
girl’s truancy from school or running away 
from home is the family’s first realization of 
her unhappiness and, awakened to her needs, 
they make intelligent effort to meet these 
needs. They become aware, through the 
worker’s tactful unfolding, of what is in- 
volved in the girl’s behavior : they may learn 
that she has been meeting her friends in the 
street and in the parks and staying out late 
nights because she was ashamed to bring her 
friends to a drab and quarrelsome home, and 
they may be willing to help the girl make the 
home attractive. They may realize her need 
for recreation and be willing to substitute 
guidance for restraint; their anxiety about 
her earnings may give way to a concern that 
she have sufficient personal satisfaction from 
her wages; their desire to have her make the 
grades of other members of the family may 
be changed to a realization that she must be 
helped to make the adaptation according to 


her own native ability, and criticism may 
then give way to encouragement. Or the 
parents may realize that their own embar- 
rassment about discussing sex subjects has 
driven normal curiosity to the extreme. On 
the other hand the worker may see clearly 
the destructive effect of the family’s attitude 
upon the behavior of the girl and may find it 
desirable to remove her from the home be- 
cause of the difficulties involved in changing 
the family’s attitude. 

Whether she is living temporarily at the 
clubhouse or whether she comes there in her 
leisure time, there are available to her classes 
in creative dancing, arts, music, millinery, 
dressmaking, besides the evenings of social 
dancing to which she may invite her boy 
friends. Or she may join the group of girls 
who are especially concerned about the wel- 
fare of other girls, and who discuss ways of 
reaching girls who may be in need—“ girls 
for girls” is their slogan. 

Occasionally it is advisable, as it was for 
Julia, to place a girl who comes worn physi- 
cally and nervously, or who is especially in 
need of a period of intensive home training, 
on the League’s farm where, besides enjoy- 
ing the outdoor sports, she is taught care of 
a home, budgeting, gardening, and has the 
opportunity for educational courses if her 
schooling has been neglected. 

Protective work may include a lowering 
of community hazards for the young girl: it 
may include supervision of dance halls, mov- 
ing picture theatres, and other resources that 
may be stimuli to bad conduct. 

Another aspect of protective work, which 
is more preventive, is that of utilizing the 
knowledge gained through the problems that 
we meet in adolescents toward educating 
parents to meet their responsibilities earlier. 
The most deeply rooted preventive work will 
therefore begin with sound habit formation 
in early life, early detection of emotional 
conflicts, ethical training and sex education, 
free play well directed, an adequate school 
program to deal with mal-adjustments. As 
parents more and more learn to meet these 
responsibilities, the challenge to the com- 
munity for protective work with girls, acute 
as it is at present, will diminish in ratio to 
the better parental understanding which the 
experience of protective workers can give 
them. 
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EDITORIALS 


HE establishment of an Institute of 

Human Relations at Yale University 

is “‘ based on the belief that there is no 
such entity as the human body or the human 
mind, but that the two are interdependent ; 
and that, in like manner, the individual and 
the social group can be understood only in 
relation to each other. . . . Students must 
no longer look upon knowledge of medicine, 
or of law, as complete in itself, or as an end 
in itself, but merely as a means for pro- 
moting human health and welfare.’’ The 
present plan, as described by Dr. M. ©. 
Winternitz, dean of the Yale School of 
Medicine, at a recent meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Association 
of Social Workers, involves bringing to- 
gether representatives from the Department 
of Sociology and from the Schools of Law 
and Medicine (including the School of 
Nursing) in an Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, an informal group, largely for pur- 
poses of discussion and comparison of 
experience, with the expectation that the 
various points of view will be broadened 
and integrated. The Institute has chosen the 
family as the unit through which the study 
of human relations will be approached. 





Such an Institute should “ make possible 
a co-ordination of related activities dealing 
with man’s welfare and a concentration of 
knowledge and technique such as has never 
before been attempted in the solution oj 
complex problems of human relations. . . , 
The students in the affiliated schools will be 
trained to think of their professions as hay- 
ing to do primarily with human beings, 
rather than with test tubes, statute books, 
codes, or creeds.” 

It is interesting—from the point of view 
of social case work—that the Institute has 
already introduced into the School of Nurs- 
ing “the case-study method which is simply 
a study of the patient as a whole, his family 
relations and his environment. The case- 
study method in contrast to the technique 
method emphasizes the importance of under- 
standing the patient and the reason why 
certain procedures are applied. It tends to 
develop in the student an individual relation- 
ship to her patient which makes him not a 
cardiac or a nephritic, or a neurasthenic, but 
a person to whom she and everyone else in 
the ward has a responsibility in helping him 
to get well and keep well.” 

Although the Institute as an integral part 
of training for a profession is an original 
undertaking, the ideas on which it is based 
are not new. As Dr. Winternitz reminds us, 
Dr. Osler long ago exhorted his students to 
treat not the disease but the patient. Indi- 
vidual physicians have always recognized the 
importance of understanding their patients 
as human beings functioning in a_ social 
environment. The development of legal aid 
societies, often with social case work as an 
attendant function, the growth of social case 
work in the courts in connection with pro- 
bation and parole are evidence that the law, 
too, is thinking of its service as concerned 
with individual human beings rather than 
with abstract problems of crime and law 
enforcement. We, as social case workers, 
hardly need to be reminded that we are 
interested in social problems only because 
they affect social beings. We think of this 
emphasis as primarily a characteristic of 
social case work. It is significant therefore 
that the wider application of the social case 
work approach outlined by the Institute 
comes from a non-case work field—the field 
of medicine. It is a stronger testimony to 
the validity of that approach than if it had 
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been initiated by social case workers or by 
psychologists. The Institute presents an 
obligation to social case workers to con- 
tribute from their experience to what is in 
effect a common professional enterprise. 





R. BURGESS, in his paper “Is Pre- 

diction Feasible in Social Work?” ? 
deplores the fact that the attempts of family 
case workers to measure successes and fail- 
ures in their work “ have been few and far 
between.” Undoubtedly there are reasons 
(which are not in any sense excuses) for 
this failure to “ analyze the factors respon- 
sible for the success or failure of persons or 
families under the care of an agency.”” Some 
of these reasons are the defects of our very 
qualities as social case workers. The keener 
our realization of the potentialities of per- 
sonality the more difficult do we find it to 
evaluate the causes of an individual’s success 
or failure to make an adjustment in society. 
To the case work skills involved we must 
add the personality of the case worker, the 
visible and invisible factors in the environ- 
ment of the individual, and last but not least 
the interaction of personalities in the case 
worker-client relationship. To some, this 
last Y in our equation seems infinitely diffi- 
cult to isolate, and perhaps because of this 
there is a tendency on the part of many case 
workers to underestimate their own part in 
their clients’ successes and to overemphasize 
their own failures to help clients make satis- 
factory adjustments. 

Dr. Burgess’ study of 3,000 paroled pris- 
oners was simplified by the fact that there 
was no attempt to study at the same time 
the individual parole officers and the inter- 
play between the personalities of the parole 
officers and the prisoners. Nor, as Warden 
Lawes points out in his discussion of the 
paper, is this so much a study of individuals 
as of groups. It would be a colossal under- 
taking to study the factors which influenced 
the behavior of 3,000 separate individuals. 
A knowledge of physical condition, mental 
attitudes, biological and cultural influences 

“Is Prediction Feasible in Social Work? An 
Inquiry based upon a Sociological Study of Parole 
Records ”: given by Dr. E. W. Burgess, of the 
University of Chicago, during the Second Annual 
~ gaMag Section on Sociology and Social 

1e American Sociological Society, at 


Chicago, December 26-29, 1928. See page 72 of 
this issue of Tae Famutty. 


is only a part of the understanding of that 
intangible which we call personality. Why 
does A, with every influence in life against 
him, struggle to the top while B, in a similar 
situation, sinks lower and lower in the social 
scale? Is it perhaps easier to predict, on 
the basis of available data, expectancy of 
life for a group than for individuals in a 
group? On the basis of previous experience 
we may say that in a given city 500 people 
between the ages of 20 and 40 will die next 
year, but it would be a bold prophet who 
would single out A, B, C, and so on as the 
victims of this inevitable mortality. We 
might from previous experience predict that 
in a given year a family agency would have 
50 cases of desertion under care and that 
50 per cent of these would be incurable. 
However, there are wide ranges of adjust- 
ment possible in social as in physical ills 
and we need to keep an awareness of the 
dangers of a limited norm, as well as of pre- 
dicting the behavior of a given individual 
on the basis of any law of averages. A lively 
imagination is so essential to successful case 
work that case workers may lean over back- 
ward in their aversion to anything that seems 
to limit the possibilities of the development 
of individual personality. 

The value of measuring success and 
failure, however, far outweighs the dangers 
of the wrong application of our results. Dr. 
Burgess’ study (which, by the way, will be 
still more helpful when it has been checked 
by future experience) suggests a method 
that might well be applied to some of the 
persistent problems of family case work, 
such as unemployment and desertion. It 
might lead to an evaluation of skills and a 
correlation of those skills with results. 

The studies of successes and failures in 
family case work which have already been 
made by the American Association for Fam- 
ily Social Work and local agencies need to 
be continued and made more widely avail- 
able. We need also to continue our search 
for methods of evaluation. We need to 
know not only what happens in various 
treatment processes but why it happens. Any 
measurement or evaluation is, as Dr. Burgess 
points out at the end of his paper, valuable 
chiefly as an incentive to a higher grade of 
work. It is a challenge much needed at this 
stage in the development of social case work. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE SOCIAL AGENCY’ 


LAURA J. KEISER 
General Secreiary, Family Welfare Society, Springfield, Il. 


N all modern social agencies workers 
recognize that juvenile delinquents who 
habitually lie, steal, run away, or be- 

come immoral, or adults who quarrel, throw 
up jobs, drink, and desert their families, 
need not be condemned as unworthy of time 
and attention and do need to be understood. 
But to recognize underlying causes in these 
cases, and particularly how to treat them in 
many of our Illinois communities where 
specialized service of psychiatrist, psychi- 
atric social worker, or mental hygiene society 
is not available, is a real problem. We must 
face the fact also that there are many 
agencies which still hold tenaciously to the 
worn-out ideas of working only with those 
clients who respond to and agree with the 
social worker. 

Dr. E. E. Southard, former director of 
the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, is quoted 
as saving that “one of every two cases of 
sociai trouble is psychiatric.” These are 
startling figures, and we realize only too well 
that, with the very few specialists available, 
we cannot hope to secure their services for 
one half or even one tenth of our clients. 
Sut we can, by utilizing the resources the 
state has to offer, learn to recognize early 
warning symptoms of mental disturbance 
and social maladjustment. The mental 
health movement, like the general social case 
work movement, is concerned with efficiency, 
happiness, and the ability to get the best out 
of life. Consideration and development of 
personality has always been an important 
part of social case work, but better under- 
standing of mental hygiene has made clearer 
to us the importance of stressing personal 
relationships. 

The development of a mental health pro- 
gram in Springfield, Ill., has been a gradual 
thing: often the thread of the idea has 
almost been lost. However, the first formal 
service was outlined when the old Asso- 
ciated Charities, in order better to express 
its service, changed its name to the Family 
Welfare Association and, in co-operation 


*Given at the Mental Health Division, Illinois 
Conference on Public Welfare, September, 1928. 


with the Springfield Home for the Friend- 
less, established a new department known as 
the Children’s Bureau. The plans for this 
department—I quote from the original out- 
line—stipulated “that the mental health 
study of juvenile protective work be empha- 
sized in the selection of a worker and in the 
study of children coming to the attention of 
the new department.” As is so often the 
case in social development, one especially 
emergent case brought the local need so 
forcefully before the committee of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau that it felt the necessity for 
the immediate development of some special- 
ized service for problem children. It ap- 
pealed to the Illinois Institute for Juvenile 
Research, a branch of the State Department 
of Public Welfare, and shortly thereafter, in 
1925, the first Child Guidance Clinic visited 
Springfield. This Clinic staff consisted of a 
psychiatrist, psychiatric social worker, and 
psychologist. The local social workers pre- 
pared the histories of the cases to be exam- 
ined, and the Clinic staff made recommenda- 
tions for the care and guidance of these 
problems, their recommendations to be car- 
ried out by the local social workers. 

The history of the development of this 
Clinic, which comes to our city every six 
weeks or two months, the adjustment of 
plans to meet the local situation, the careful 
co-operation enjoyed by the local agencies 
with the Institute—all this makes a fascinat- 
ing story, but one which limited time will not 
permit me to tell here. The important part 
which the social agency plays in the develop- 
ment of a mental health program is, how- 
ever, made clear in the policy controlling the 
extension work of the Institute. The state- 
ment of this policy reads in part: “In 
choosing a community, the Institute will give 
first consideration to those already having a 
structure of a social crganization so that the 
Clinic may be assured of continuity of treat- 
ment of the cases by the Clinic beyond the 
time of the actual visit.” 

I cannot stress enough the importance of 
careful preparation before Clinic visits are 
started, so that workers presenting cases will 
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thoroughly understand the work of the 
Clinic staff and will, as a result, bring for 
examination the cases on which the Institute 
can be of greatest help. We in Springfield 
seldom have brought in cases of mental 
retardation alone, and certain other less 
serious problems have been handled at their 
source. We have all gained much that we 
use over and over again in our daily work 
through our more careful study of those 
cases brought to the Clinic. Some of the 
more common problems are truancy, fight- 
ing, lying, stealing, cruelty, stubbornness, 
temper tantrums, incorrigibility, and so on. 
It is a confession, surely, and yet we must 
face the fact that because of pressure of 
work we often do not get as complete a 
family history on each problem in our every- 
day case work as is demanded in a psychi- 
atric examination. The securing of the his- 
tory is in itself helpful and illuminating to 
the worker. The advice of the psychiatrist, 
often simply strengthening the point of view 
of the worker, indicates the way more 
dearly. Unconsciously, more and more of 
the technique which includes the study of 
personality becomes part of the worker’s 
everyday equipment. 

In addition to the service given by the 
Clinic from the Institute tor Juvenile Re- 
search, the Family Welfare Association has 
had a working arrangement with the Illinois 
Society for Mental Hygiene since Septem- 
ber, 1926, whereby systematic advice and 
training in the mental hygiene approach to 
social case work problems has been made 
available. The Secretary of the Society 
makes four or five visits a year to Spring- 
field, spending several days in our office. A 
selected group of case records, showing be- 
havior problems, are presented to her and 
she reads them, makes an analysis of the 
social problems, and writes out a comment 
covering all social phases from the mental 
hygiene angle. The comment and the case 
as a whole are then discussed with the 
Family Welfare Association secretary and 
the case worker handling it. The two things 
stressed in the work are the case worker’s 
technique in dealing with individuals and 
the data she gathers regarding their be- 
havior and personality. At the end of the 
Secretary’s visit, we have a general round 
table discussion to which are invited workers 
Irom other social agencies, board members, 
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and other interested people. Some particu- 
lar phases of behavior and relationship are 
discussed. These discussions have included 
such subjects as the adolescent girl and her 
relation to her parents and her home. Fol- 
lowing these discussions on adolescence, 
definite educational work with parents has 
been attempted on this difficult problem. 
Habit training for children, a better under- 
standing of the need of recreation for both 
adults and children, the choice of recreation, 
adjustment of unsatisfactory social relations 
with school, employers, family—all these 
have been discussed, and family and individ- 
ual situations have been analyzed in the light 
of the principles of mental hygiene isolated 
by Burnham in his book, The Normal Mind. 

Although case work is primarily for the 
purpose of the adjustment of the individual 
to his environment, and so is essentially 
mental hygiene, it has become consciously so 
only under the direct influence of the com- 
paratively recent developments in the men- 
tal hygiene field. Mental hygiene experts, 
as such, have helped us to define these 
methods more clearly and to consider pri- 
marily the person, his emotions, instincts, 
and ambitions, which case workers have 
often lost sight of in the pressure of physical 
health, economic problems, unemployment, 
and poor housing. 

I could cite a number of case stories where 
the Clinic and the Illinois Society for Mental 
Hygiene have been helpful. Instead, I 
should like to tell you a story where, because 
of continued assistance from these two or- 
ganizations, we were perhaps better able to 
understand a complicated situation and to 
employ certain mental health principles in 
solving it. 

Mr. Smith had lost his job, his money was 
nearly exhausted, and he had been referred for 
assistance in finding employment. We tried to 
give him sympathetic attention, get his point of 
view, and learn all we could about his background 
and what had led to the difficulties which he was 
facing. It took some time and a number of visits 
alone with the father and mother. Necessary ma- 
terial relief was provided. We found in our slow 
and cautious progress that Mrs. Smith was insanely 
jealous of her husband, that she had sent two of 
the children to watch him to see where he went 
when he left the shop, and had criticized him before 
the children. He had become angry at this and had 
not come home that night. The next week she 
called for him on pay day and talked so loudly 
about his being untrue to her that he lost his job. 


He then took all his pay and left town for a week. 
We were unable to find any evidence of his being 
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untrue to his wife. She was tired and nervous 
from being home too much with the five children. 
She had not been cooking properly. We managed 
to bring the man and woman closer together by 
having them admit their mistakes to each other. 
They went to the theater together for the first time 
in five years. The man began to understand that 
if he talked more often with his wife she would be 
more companionable and if he told her now and 
then as he used to that he loved her, she might not 
be so jealous. The woman now understands better 
that with a few outside interests she will not be so 
apt to waste her time worrying about her husband’s 
interest in other women, that if she makes herself 
more attractive and tries to cook properly she will 
hold his interest better; that with outside interests 
she will be less cross and irritable with the chil- 
dren and will understand them better. We encour- 
aged her to join a millinery class where she met 
other women. A bit of personal interest and 
encouragement from the director of this group, 
making her feel welcome, aided greatly. A child 
study magazine goes to her home regularly. 

As to the difficulties of the children I have time 
to speak only of Jane, the fifteen-year-old daugh- 
ter. Two years ago she first attracted unfavorable 
attention at school when she stole a pair of gloves. 
Then some change was missing. Two or three 
other minor thefts followed and everyone began 
talking about Jane. We tried to see her (and here 
in particular, I feel we were helped by our under- 
standing of the importance of personality) through 
the eyes of her various associates—parents, com- 
panions, teachers. Jane’s mother confided in us 
that she felt there was little hope for Jane as she 
believed Jane was “naturally a thief.” She re- 
membered that when she was only three she had 
come home from a neighbor’s with a necklace that 
did not belong to her. She wept as she contem- 
plated Jane in a reformatory for girls. The 
mother, in her discouraged, worn-out, nervous state, 
had been unable to see any way of dealing with 
the situation except to threaten, scold, whip, or 
shame her. The family minister had called and 
had described her punishment in the hereafter in a 
graphic manner. 

Then we met Jane, a small round-shouldered 
child. She looked frightened and ill. The other 
children are happy, good looking youngsters. Jane 
teased them, bossed them, and they disliked her. 
She lied about her success in activities in which she 
took no part. We came to the conclusion that it 
was the familiar story of a child failing to get 
attention in the normal relationship to family, 
school, and friends, and who consequently began 
stealing, teasing, and being generally disagreeable 
to get attention in some way. We tried to show 
her how unhappy she was in these undesirable 
activities. What were we to substitute for them, 
however? How was she to gain importance in her 
own home as well as in school? We found she 
was considered bright but indifferent by the school, 
so we encouraged her to try to get better marks 
than anyone else in the family. She responded, we 
kept it a secret, and the whole family was surprised 
when her report card with nothing under 90 was 
brought home. At the end of the second semester, 
when a similar report card was brought in, her 
family was beginning to think of her as brilliant. 
Jane was so pleased when her younger brother 
asked her to help him with his school work that 
she forgot to be unpleasant. Several simple recipes 
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were given her and she asked permission to cook 
dinner on the afternoon that her mother is at her 
class. Her mother and father, at our suggestion, 
have made a point of enthusing about these meals, 
Jane went to a girl’s camp this summer and learned 
to swim. She is taking more interest in her per- 
sonal appearance. Her mother helped her to make 
an attractive dress for herself and bought her a 
manicure outfit which Jane uses religiously. She 
has joined a high school girl’s club. I do not mean 
that all Jane’s problems have been solved, or that 
she is now popular. I doubt whether she will ever 
be that. She has, however, begun to make a place 
for herself. 


The work with this family might very well 
be considered briefly in jight of the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene which we have 
already mentioned.* 

Time does not permit me to go into detail 
as to what the workers say about the applica- 
tion they have made of some of these prin- 
ciples, but the comment of one worker is 
typical: “I think I understand my clients’ 
personality problems better and | know I’ve 
become more tolerant when they do not do 
what I want them to do. I seem to be able 


to see their point of view better than I did. 
But it has become so much a part of my 
everyday thinking that | just feel I’ve always 
done it that way.” 


I’m afraid this sounds a bit like a testi- 
monial. I am reminded of the five-year-old 
boy who arose at a revival meeting and when 
the preacher said “And what about you, my 
lad?” his little piping voice was heard to 
reply, “I wish to forsake the Devil and my 
evil ways and accept the Lord.” I| think per- 
haps our general case work is not more evil 
than was this child’s activities, but it be- 
hooves us to make part of our daily equip- 
ment anything offered by the mental hygiene 
movement which, through greater under- 
standing and consideration of personality, 
character, and emotions, may enrich our 
service to our clients. 

I have tried merely to point out the avail- 
able resources in our state and suggest how 
they may be utilized. We feel they have 
proven practical and practicable. Mental 
hygiene, un-named and as something of an 
art, has always been practiced by some few 
people, but it is only in recent years that 
specialists have developed and made avail- 
able the principles of mental health, just as 
physical health principles have been made 
available by the field of medicine. 


*Burnham: The Normal Mind, Chapter XX. 
D. Appleton & Co., N. Y., 1925. 
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Dr. Richard Cabot, a number of years ago, 
gave one of the best definitions of case work 
[| have ever heard, when he said: “ The goal 
of social work is to open, to maintain, and 
to improve the channels of understanding 
within a person, between a person and his 


group, or between groups.” * If this is to 
be our aim, there is no limit to the possibili- 
ties of case work. All life becomes a case 
work problem in which the practice of 
mental health is essential to happiness. 


*See Tue Famity, November, 1927, p. 215. 





CHILDREN IN STREET WORK 


ROY F. WOODBURY 


Director, Juvenile Protective Department, Children’s Aid Society 
and S.P.C.C., Erie County, N. Y. 


URING the past few years a grow- 

ing interest has been manifested in 

the problem of street traders. Various 
surveys have been undertaken not only by 
local agencies but also by the federal govern- 
ment through its Children’s Bureau. In its 
latest bulletin on this subject, Children in 
Street Work, released during the summer of 
1928, the Children’s Bureau stressed the 
point that street trading in many of its 
aspects is harmful to children and should be 
regulated as are other forms of child labor: 


The regulation of newspaper selling by children 
has other aspects than the legal. As in other forms 
of child labor, the economic factor is present. 
Newsboys, speaking generally, come from poor 
families, not destitute, except in rare instances, nor 
even so poor that they will acknowledge that they 
could not exist without the earnings of their chil- 
dren of school age, but in circumstances often so 
far below any reasonable standard of comfort that 
the temptation for the boys to earn what they can 
is irresistible. It is not a question of widowhood 
or of desertion or incapacity of fathers—almost as 
many newsboys as other children have fathers sup- 
porting their families—but so many fathers earn 
so little that without the help of mothers or of 
children or of both the family is always hard 
pressed. As in other fields of child welfare, this 
problem can be solved only when the wages of the 
father are sufficient to support the family in health 
and reasonable comfort without the assistance of 
the mother, at least while the children are young, 
and without the assistance of children of school age 
themselves. The maintenance of families through 
the gainful employment of children has been 
demonstrated to be economically unsound; permit- 
ting young children to ease the pressure not only 
does not contribute to a solution of the problem 
but, on the contrary, probably delays it. 

Even if, through expediency, newspaper selling 
by boys were permitted because of economic need, 
or even economic urgency, fully half at least of the 
newsboys would not be affected. Many children 
sell papers because they know of nothing more 
interesting to do. An adequate recreational pro- 
gram would remove them from the streets and such 
a program the school must supply. Even if locai 
conditions are such that newspaper selling is rela- 
tively harmless, few communities would admit that 
no better or more constructive activity could be 


offered to young boys. It might be expected that 
the regulation of street work would hasten the de- 
velopment of recreational facilities and of all-day 
schools and vacation schools with a program of 
athletics, dramatics, and music, and opportunity for 
trying out vocational interests for the extra hours, 
just as the legal raising of the age of leaving school 
has resulted in an enrichment and greater flexi- 
bility of the regular school curriculum which has 
benefited all school children. Certainly the develop- 
ment of such activities would diminish the need for 
legal regulation. 

The education of the general public in the legal 
restrictions governing newspaper selling or other 
street work, and, especially, in the reasons for such 
restrictions is necessary. The public should be 
made aware that the regulations are in the best 
interests of the children working on the streets and 
that purchasing from under-age boys or boys work- 
ing at undesirable hours is misplaced kindness. In- 
terested social agencies as well as the enforcing 
authorities might undertake to give publicity to 
these simple but essentially important facts through 
their contacts with local organizations, such as 
women’s clubs and parent-teacher associations. 
Such organizations can do valuable and construc- 
tive work individually by urging their members to 
purchase only from boys wearing badges and to 
report cases of violations to the proper authorities, 
as well as collectively by such activities as investi- 
gating local street-work conditions, endeavoring to 
procure the co-operation of newspaper managers in 
improving conditions in their distributing rooms, 
and working for better laws and better enforcement 
of existing laws.} 


In Buffalo, N. Y., an interesting dem- 
onstration has been made of what can be 
done through the co-operation of social 
agencies and public officials. In 1925, the 
Juvenile Protective Department of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society undertook a survey of 
street traders and made numerous recom- 
mendations, several of which required the 
co-operation of public officials to carry to a 
successful termination. 

Last summer the situation was reviewed 
to see what had been accomplished relative 
to the carrying out of these recommenda- 


1U. S. Dept. of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Publi- 
cation No. 183, page 65. 
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tions. Among the recommendations made 
were: 

(1) A review of the whole question of 
the licensing of street traders to determine 
whether the age limit should be raised and 
the hours of labor changed. 

(2) A stricter enforcement of the law in 
relation to the licensing of street traders 
physically and mentally unfit for the occu- 
pation. 

(3) Additional inspectors appointed to 
assist the present officer in the enforcement 
of the law. 

(4) A change in the physical form of the 
street trader’s badge so that it be smaller in 
size and lighter in weight. 

(5) Enactment of necessary legislation to 
better define the scope of street trading. 

The old regulation governing street trad- 
ing (under the Education Law) limited the 
term to newsboys and did not include boot- 
blacks. Through the co-operation of various 
representatives of the New York Child 
Labor Committee of the State Department 
of Education, labor officials and _ social 
agencies, a new definition of street trading 
was inserted in the revised educational law 
bill which passed the 1928 session of the 
state legislature and was signed by Governor 
Smith. 

Not only did the new measure provide for 
the inclusion of bootblacks in the definition 
of street traders but, among other admirable 
features, it required the physical examina- 
tion of all applicants for street trading per- 
mits. This has a two-fold benefit: 

(1) It gives the school officials the right 
to refuse permits to those boys who are 
found to be physically or mentally unfit for 
the work. 

2) It gives forward-looking school of- 
ficials an opportunity to detect two years in 
advance any physical defects in that particu- 
lar group of boys who, when they reach the 
age of fourteen or fifteen years, usually leave 
school to go into industry. Opportunity is 
thus given to correct defects before the boys 
leave school. 

The new law also states that work for 
children shall cease at seven o'clock instead 
of eight o’clock as heretofore. 

To demonstrate the need for additional 
inspectors, the Juvenile Protective Depart- 
ment of the Children’s Aid Society under- 
took a survey of night violations. Seven 
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students from the Sociology Department of 
the University of Buffalo co-operated with 
two workers from the Children’s Aid So. 
ciety, a certain Saturday evening was selected 
for observation, and districts were assigned 
to each worker. 

The state law at that time stipulated that 
no boy under sixteen years of age should be 
engaged in the sale or distribution of news- 
papers after eight o'clock at night. In order 
to give the boys sufficient time to reach their 
homes no effort was made to do any checking 
until after nine o'clock. The night selected 
was not conducive to the finding of many 
violators because it was damp, chilly, and a 
fine mist was falling. The check-up period 
lasted until midnight. In spite of the ad- 


verse weather conditions, forty-three chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age were found 
operating in violation of the state law. In 


this group an eleven-year-old girl was found 
selling papers at nearly eleven o’clock. 

The ages of the children ranged from nine 
years (two) to fifteen. The majority were 
twelve to fifteen years of age. Six of the 
boys claimed that they were sixteen years 
of age but a check-up with the school records 
showed them to be one to two years younger. 
Five children admitted that they were under 
age but because of fictitious names and in- 
formation no records could be obtained 
about them. All the other violators were 
checked with the school records. 

These violators were found in the down- 
town area and at the principal street car 
junctions on the east side of the city. Al 
though the present inspector (there is only 
one for the entire city) is concentrating his 
activities in this section, he is so well known 
by the newsboys that they know his walk 
and other characteristics and readily detect 
his approach blocks away. The drivers on 
the newspaper trucks are also known to pass 
the word along that the inspector is headed 
in a certain direction so that by the time he 
arrives there is no boy in sight. On the other 
hand the inspector knows some of the lads 
who sell in the downtown section so well 
that he can identify them even though they 
are some distance away. 

The violators came from twenty-two 
public schools and seven parochial schools. 
Letters were sent to each school inquiring 
about the school standing of these boys and 
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asking whether, in the opinion of the teach- 
ers, this night work was having any detri- 
mental effect on their scholarship or was 
causing truancy or tardiness. The replies 
were significant. 

Using the standard age-grade as a basis 
to determine retardation or acceleration, it 
was found that twenty-one of the violators 
(or 55.3 per cent) were retarded from one 
to five years in their school work. This 
checks with the findings of the more exhaus- 
tive survey made in 1925-6, where it was 
found that 55 per cent of the street traders 
were retarded (as compared with the figures 
of 27.6 per cent for the school-boy popula- 
tion in general). 

Fourteen (or 36.8 per cent) of the boys 
were found to be at grade; one (or 2.6 per 
cent) was accelerated one year. About two 
of the boys we were unable to obtain in- 
formation because they were in ungraded 
classes. 

In the case of twelve boys, their teachers 
reported that night work was having a detri- 
mental effect on their school standing. In 
five boys it seemed to be productive of in- 
creased tendencies to truancy and tardiness. 
In five instances the teachers reported that 
the night selling not only affected school 
work adversely but that it was a factor in 
truancy and tardiness as well. 

These boys represented thirty-nine dif- 
ferent families. Over two-fifths of these 
families had been or were known to social 


agencies (principally family and case work- 
ing and health agencies). One of the families 
had been known to ten different agencies. 

Investigation of the home conditions of 
these boys revealed the fact that in many 
instances social agencies were already giving 
relief and the families were not dependent 
entirely on the earnings of the boys. 

Many of these lads gave as excuses that 
their father was out of work; that they were 
supporting a widowed mother, or that they 
wished additional funds to go to the movies 
or for other purposes. Most of them, when 
questioned as to why they worked late at 
night, claimed ignorance of the law. 

The result of this survey was submitted 
to the proper school officials and two addi- 
tional inspectors of street traders have been 
assigned to assist the present workers. 

The school officials have also reduced the 
size of the badge that street traders are re- 
quired to wear so that it is more practical 
and the boys are more willing to wear it. 

If the problem of street trading by chil- 
dren is to be solved in Buffalo and in other 
cities, social agencies as well as_ public 
officials must put their shoulders to the 
wheel. Social workers have a peculiar re- 
sponsibility since they, more than any other 
group, see the results, in the children them- 
selves and in the family, of this early un- 
supervised employment. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for real preventive work which will 
lessen the social maladjustments of the next 
generation. 


STANDARDS OF LIVING, PLANES OF LIVING 
AND NORMALITY’ 


THOMAS D. ELIOT 
Northwestern University 


I 


I: medicine, health is sometimes defined 
as the absence of disease or of discom- 
fort. The normal, negatively defined, is 
the absence of the abnormal. This, however, 
begs the question of the norm, the answer to 
which is complicated enough in physiology, 
‘Adapted by permission of Ginn and Co. from 


American Standards and Planes of Living, soon to 
be published. 


though that answer is relatively simple in 
comparison with its definition in psychology 
or sociology. 

Natural selection has seen to it that the 
average animal is reasonably well adapted to 
his usual environment. To a less extent this 
is true of man. Nature has seen to it, 
through survival of the fittest, that in bodily 
symptoms the average is healthy, the healthy 
is average. 
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When a physician declares that “the 
patient is normal,” he refers to a number 
of bodily indexes of health which together 
make up the diagnosis. No two patients 
may be identical in these respects even when 
well; for each symptom there is a slight 
range of variability within which the word 
normal is justified. ‘“ Normal ” temperature, 
blood pressure, and so on, within narrow lim- 
its, mean both average and healthy. In other 
connections, however, “normal” is used as 
a synonym for “ standard,” “ natural,” “ ma- 
ture,” “ expected,’”’ and so on. 

When we hear that the “ normal ”’ break- 
fast of a slum child is cookie scraps and 
coffee, we do not think it “ normal ”’; if the 
“normal” condition of post-war Austrian 
children is malnutrition, we seek to bring 
them back to “normal.” Here we see the 
meanings clash, 

The word “ normal ” is one of those over- 
worked words which may mean so many 
things that it sometimes seems to mean 
nothing. For few distinguish these mean- 
ings, and the result is often confusion or 
fallacy. To the statistician or biologist, 
“normal”? means something very different 
from what it means to a physician or to a 
social worker. Indeed, some psychiatrists go 
so far as to say that there is no such thing 
as the “normal person.’ By such a state- 
ment, however, they merely make more 
forceful their insistence that every individual 
is unlike, by nature or nurture, every other 
individual, and that much misery may result 
from trying to make everybody conform to 
some ideal or average mold. 

Normality does not mean to the social 
economist mere uniformity. Variation is 
inevitable but if properly adjusted it is also 
socially desirable. Variety is the spice of 
life and the raw material for social selection 
and progress. Human nature, like Mother 
Nature, tries experiments, and those adapted 
to the changes in condition are the ones 
which succeed, survive, and perpetuate them- 
selves in power. Among different peoples 
the normal is very different. 

Yet, at any given time, persons are judged 
to vary because they differ from some 
standard type or condition, and those who 
are not thought of as abnormal must have 
something in common. For the social worker 
this something in common to all normal 
people is a satisfactory degree of social 
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adaptation. This, however, calls for further 
analysis. 

The satisfaction must be mutual. The 
adaptation implies both internal and externa] 
adjustments. The harmony must be upon a 
real and not a phantasy basis. Furthermore, 
the “ well-balanced ” person is not at a dead 
center; he is in a dynamic or moving equi- 
librium. The standards are not fixed, but 
progressive. Without social environment, no 
one could be human, much less sane ; without 
some degree of harmony in social organiza- 
tion few can be normal. 

The normal life is certainly not patho- 
logical, but this does not mean that it js 
without problems. Not all problems are 
pathological. A life without problems would 
probably be so uninteresting, even in a static 
Utopian civilization, as to cause disharmony 
both within and without the self. Unused 
powers would chafe, there would be nothing 
to live for, were wishes all self-fulfilling. 
Our happiness must grow or die; upon vic- 
tories over past difficulties we build new 
selves with new goals and standards. From 
being aware of shortcomings, unfulfilled 
desires, we get the normal urge to raise our 
plane of life, to stand up against our 
environment (or maintain our balance), at 
a higher level.* 

Normality is a practical ideal, in that it is 
based upon existing resources and _ their 
demonstrated application. It would be un- 
reasonable to demand bath-tubs on the Man- 
churian frontier, even though iron and kaolin 
be found there. Similarly, on the frontiers 
of our slums, demands for general improve- 
ment in some element of housing or health 
standards become practical—i.e., a normal 
demand—only when, through settlements 
and other experimental ventures, the success 
of such work, the need for it, and its value 
in relation to available resources, are 
demonstrated, 

Normality, therefore, is a reasonably 
harmonious adjustment in one’s social en- 
vironment. It is seen to be reciprocally 
constituted with organic social welfare. In 
fact, it is the individual or family aspect of 
societal welfare, and its objective. Societal 
welfare is sought for the sake of general 
normality but cannot arise without the nor- 
mal social functioning and organization of 





* The literal and technical meanings of the psy- 
chiatric term “compensation” are noticeable here. 
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individuals and families. While, in discuss- 
ing organic social welfare, the focus of 
attention is perhaps chiefly on the societal 
life, in the conception of normality the atten- 
tion is upon personal adjustments. 

In a sense the normal defines itself func- 
tionally, pragmatically: either the abnormal 
carries with it, or rather is recognized by, 
some compensating reaction back toward the 
normal, caused by the strain and discomfort 
of the abnormal use or disuse, defect or 
excess; or the exaggeration or abuse or 
distortion brings with it increasing dishar- 
mony (internal or external), culminating in 
what we are sometimes pleased to call moral 
retribution. 

Normal life as we know it seems to involve 
two major factors: the normal family,* and 
a plane of living based upon a normal 
standard. These factors will be further 
analyzed and discussed below. 


II 
The study of standards and planes of 
living has proved practical in many connec- 
tions, though it has also much intrinsic in- 
terest for pure scientific curiosity. 


(1) One's own or one’s family expenditures, sub- 
jected to scrutiny and re-organization, may be made 
to yield far more satisfying results. This is one of 
the basic interests of home economics. 

(2) Relief agencies use family budgets as a basis 
for a comparative study and treatment of their 
cases. 

(3) Unions and employers base their demands or 
edicts upon the alleged standards of living of 
workers. 

(4) Legislators, minimum wage boards and 
strike tribunals base their rulings as to wages upon 
prevailing planes and standards of community, 
class, and occupation group. 

(5) Politicians make capital of prosperity and 
depression largely in terms of the standard and 
plane of living. 

(6) Migration problems are not merely problems 
of race or of psychological cultures. The differ- 
ence between standards of living is usually an 
acutely important factor in the adjustment or ex- 
clusion of migrants, as well as in the birth rate. 

(7) Taxation experts must consider community 
and other standards of living when they adjust 
Income exemptions, sales taxes, luxury taxes, 
tariffs, and so on. 

(8) Some forms of legislation, affecting stand- 
ards of living directly (sumptuary laws), are hard 
to enforce until community standards are gradually 
changed. 

(9) Agitators for radical reforms frequently find 
most fertile fields where there is a sharp (but not 
necessarily hopeless) discrepancy between the plane 


*Cf. “Present Day Social Problems of the 
American Family,” Journal of Home Economics, 
Vol. 20, No. 4, April, 1928, pp. 229-37. 


of living and the standard, or between the rich and 
the poor. 

(10) Advertising consists largely of attempts to 
habituate people to the expectancy of a commodity 
if not to the commodity itself; in other words, to 
persuade people that silk lingerie, for example, is 
among the things they should take for granted and 
insist upon—and give up other things, such as books 
or babies, in order to secure. 

(11) Standards of living are indeed the basis of 
all economic life, viewed either as a producing or 
consuming process. They determine the effort and 
effectiveness of men as producers. Cultures and 
civilizations, folkways and laws, are composed in 
large part of standards of living. 





A standard of living is made up concretely 
of seven elements, not all equally necessary 
to mere life, but all essential to a normal life: 
(1) Safety; (2) shelter; (3) health; (4) 
employment; (5) education; (6) recreation ; 
(7) spiritual and zsthetic expression. 

There are, of course, elements in the plane 
of living that are difficult to classify under 
one head of the above list, but it is not easy 
to find anything in a standard of living that 
does not classify under one or more of these 
heads. 


(1) Safety includes protection: (a) From vio- 
lence or other crime against persons, property, or 
civil liberties; (b) from accident; (c) from moral 
violation. 

(2) Shelter includes: (a) Housing; (b) insti- 
tutional buildings, schools, etc.; (c) factories, 
theaters, etc., in their shelter aspect. 

(3) Health includes both normal and corrective 
factors: (a) Food; (b) clothing; (c) air*; (d) 
light*; (e) warmth‘*; (f) hygiene (physical and 
mental); (g) sanitation; (h) medical care; (i) 
nursing, etc. 

(4) Employment has three important phases in 
relation to normal life: (a) Income (which is 
ordinarily received through employment); (b) 
activity (nature, hours, conditions); (c) services 
or functions in the community economy (produc- 
tivity). 

(5) Education includes: (a) Family training; 
(b) some social phases of environmental influence ; 
(c) factual instruction; (d) training in specific 
skills; (e) development of powers, physical, 
intellectual, aesthetic, and social; (f) personal 
integration. 

(6) Recreation includes any spontaneous use of 
surplus energy and leisure time, for the pleasure of 
the activity: (a) Relaxation of over-used parts of 
the organism; (b) use of unused, neglected, or 
thwarted powers and interests (physical, emotional, 
or intellectual); (c) individual, socialized, and 
commercialized expressions. 

(7) Spiritual and esthetic life includes many 
phases of recreation, but sometimes conflicts there- 
with; it includes also: (a) arts; (b) religion; 
(c) fellowship and affection; (d) social service; 
(e) other cultural values. 


It is the last mentioned (7) group of 
activities and interests which, however primi- 


* These are also elements in shelter. 
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tive or poor in taste, add the “ plus ”’ to life 
that makes it worth while. Philosophers, 
poets, and religionists unite in expressing the 
meaning of life in some terms higher than 
the routine of animal existence. Aristotle’s 
appeal is not merely for life but for the 
good life—the hope of excellence. Jesus 
came that there might be life and life more 
abundantly. We need “hyacinths to feed 
the soul,” and so on. Without some outlet, 
life becomes a vicious circle of eating to 
live and living to eat, and, as Rube Goldberg 
used to say, “it doesn’t mean anything.” 
Curiously enough, the meaningless or dis- 
torted cultural life is found not only among 
the very poor, but among the well-to-do. 
“Go West, young man!” was an idealistic 
slogan, but it was once burlesqued by some 
cynic: “Go West, young man, and get land, 
to raise corn, to feed hogs, to buy more land, 
to raise more corn, to feed more hogs, and 
so on, and so on.”” Hence the Spoon Rivers, 
the Winesburgs, the Gopher Prairies and the 
Zeniths. Mere quantity of life, if it sacrifice 
quality, leads to spiritual decay. “* Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” 

In this sector of the standard of living 


are to be found not only the joy of life, but 
divine sparks of discontent, the dynamic ele- 
ment which is normal (but will not average!) 
and which in the form of ambitions brings 
about progressive changes in the standard 
and plane of living itself. 


II] 

Standards of living are, however, the chief 
basis of economic demand, and it is as such 
that they have their most “ practical” im- 
portance. If the profit-motive be supreme 
in business and manufacture, yet these are 
admittedly dependent upon the demand for 
goods. Much advertising is based upon 
existing or potential standards of living. 
Modern economics increasingly recognizes 
consumption as equally important with 
production. 

From the point of view of social economy, 
standards of life are, of course, both goal 
and criterion of social organization. In a 
sense, the standard of living may be said to 
include whatever degree of organic welfare 
and normality (or “ illfare ’ and abnormal- 
ity) is insisted upon by any group. 

In most of the literature of the subject 
the phrase “standard of living” is used 
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loosely to include two groups of meanings: 
The actual distribution of real income jy 
goods, services, and advantages received: 
and a set of habitual valuations, of attitudes 
of insistence toward certain goods and sery. 
ices and advantages. 

Both meanings represent legitimate eco- 
nomic conceptions between which, however, 
it is often useful to be able to differentiate. 
For that reason, the actual commodities and 
services received may be called the plane of 
living, reserving the other phrase for true 
standards of living, which are subjective.’ 

The plane of living, to be sure, tends to 
approximate the standard whenever income 
permits ; and the plane of living is often our 
best practical objective measure of standards 
of living. But standards are somewhat like 
the “Golden Trout” (Salmo Rooseveltii), 
which in its native stream had never ex- 
ceeded fourteen inches but when trans- 
planted suddenly developed its growth capac- 
ity to nine pounds. Many planes of living 
represent truncated standards — “ scaled 
down ” to represent only the forced choices 
of the consumers on a subnormal, deficit 
level. 

The plane of living is a function not only 
of standards but of income and the cost of 
living. While these are of great importance 
to social economy, their discussion must be 
left to the economists. 

The practical importance of distinguishing 
between the standard and the plane of living 
is seen when there is a conspicuous gap or 
conflict between the two, as when wages are 
cut, or when the wealthy are envied. 

Roughly speaking, the plane of living 1s 
what we get, the standard of living is what 
we want. We may, however, wish for a 
thing without its really entering our stand- 
ards of life. The standard of living is not 
mere phantasy. It may not yet be fully em- 
bodied in purchases, but it is very real im 
that it governs purchases and other conduct. 


° The writer first insisted upon this distinction m 
1913 and published it in 1925. In the December 
issue of Social Forces Professor Bernard makes 4 
similar distinction but confines the term sta 
of living to such standards as are scientifically 
chosen and calculated. To the present writer tt 
seems unnecessary to limit so narrowly a phrase 
already in current usage, in a way which leaves 
without a term all the unscientific or even uncon 
scious standards which should be clearly distin- 
guished from the planes of living as actually 
experienced. 
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The standard of living is, however, not 
necessarily conscious and deliberate. In fact, 
few people have ever analyzed their stand- 
ards. They choose and buy rather impul- 
sively or habitually, without thinking much 
about it. Production relies upon this fact in 
its “staple” commodities. The things we 
take for granted, however, are by that very 
fact shown to be thoroughly imbedded in our 
standards of life. 

When things we are used to (or even used 
to hoping for, expectantly) are threatened, 
or when we are actually deprived of them, 
then we are much exercised. We are im- 
mediately keenly aware of things we had 
not previously paid much attention to, and 
we exert great efforts, or make sacrifices, to 
protect or maintain or retrieve our standard 
and to make our plane approximate it. The 
sacrifices made may, to be sure, include some 
less immediately valued parts of our stand- 
ard, but if they are truly parts of it the 
sacrifice will be considered temporary; will, 
indeed, add to our insistence upon the recov- 
ery of a plane based upon our full standards. 
If, on the other hand, things are easily 
sacrificed, they are shown by that fact to 
have been of the nature of luxuries: not 
strictly a part of our standards, but merely 
their penumbra. 

The apparently opposite views expressed 
by different writers in regard to thrift as 
against luxury are really reconcilable. One’s 
own tendency, however, will probably be to 
accept the justifications of luxury as apply- 
ing to his own indulgence, while denying so- 
called luxuries to the poor. Something of 
the thrill of occasional luxury and prestige 
is probably a normal element, at least in 
occidental standards of living; it is part of 
the spiritual and zsthetic, i.e., the apprecia- 
tive phase of life. Dr. Patten was right in 
advising working girls (assuming the par- 
ents already normally provided for) to spend 
their earnings on themselves. 

People in a well organized community 
whose plane of living and prospects are 
already normal should, according to Dr. 
Patten, spend confidently for the mainte- 
nance and gradual elevation of their plane 
of consumption. They should not over-save 
nor over-insure. They should willingly be 
taxed for public support of organic welfare 
and normal standards: for such things as 
health departments, parks, libraries, em- 
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ployment service. If, then, unforeseen mis- 
fortune overtakes them, they need feel no 
compunction about accepting the public or 
philanthropic services provided. 

To draw the line between economic and 
ethical standards is difficult if not impossible. 
The effects of our spending choices and 
habits and attitudes upon character and upon 
the lives of others are probably quite as im- 
portant as the effects of our conduct in pro- 
duction, and perhaps more important than 
many choices to which we attach a more 
conventional ethical importance. And when 
the choices are between automobiles and 
children, between career and marriage, or 
between pauper burial and starving to pay 
insurance, it is seen that the standard of 
living in its largest sense is indeed an evi- 
dence or test of our ethical scale of values. 

In desperate struggles for existence, the 
successive sacrifices involve choices which 
test the scale of values to its uttermost. 
Many proverbs and codes of honor represent 
the supreme values attached to certain types 
of conduct under critical circumstances. In 
the far north it is said, “If a man goes 
without food one day he will lie; two days, 
he will steal; three days, he will kill.” 

If we wish to confine standard of living 
and plane of living to “ strictly economic ” 
demands, we may at least realize that we 
live not merely to make a living, but to make 
a life worth living. The standard of life 
includes standards of taste and recognition, 
standards of birth and death, and standards 
of right and wrong. 


IV 


So far, we have talked quite ambiguously 
about “ our ” standards and planes of living. 
“We,” however, may be individuals or 
groups, and we obviously differ from each 
other. 

Standards and planes are (1) individual, 
(2) family, (3) class, and (4) community. 
A community of a single class will represent 
two of these; a family in such a community 
may represent three, but will doubtless differ 
from class and community standards in 
minor respects. The standards of an indi- 
vidual member of such a family will be made 
up (doubtless more than he realizes) of 
accepted standards of the family, com- 
munity, and class, imitated or inculcated ; 
but he may also vary in certain respects, and 
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these variations are peculiarly entitled to be 
called his individual standards. 

A group with standards may, like an indi- 
vidual, hold them consciously or uncon- 
sciously ; and more likely the latter, until the 
standard of the folkways is violated or 
threatened. Then the group-conscious mem- 
bers exercise more or less organized pressure 
upon the violators to bring them up to 
standard or to exclude them from the group; 
or the group may make collective sacrifices 
(through self-denial, taxes, or philanthropy ) 
to secure conformity to minimum standards. 
Where there is a keen consciousness of dif- 
ference of standards between two groups, 
either missionary effort (“-ization’’) or 
display of exclusive standards (“ honorific 
expenditure "’), or both, may result. 

Standards of individuals are more easily 
changed than those of groups, since social 
interaction reinforces habits, and group con- 
tinuity may be preserved in spite of indi- 
vidual secessions. A change of group 
standards in the dominant members thereof 
is apt, however, to carry most individual 
member standards with it. 

A community standard may be that of a 
neighborhood, a city, a state, a nation, or 
even of the community of nations. Legisla- 
tion, political piatforms, or propaganda may 
lay down minimum community standards; 
the degree of enforcement or realization will 
be determined in part by the reality of the 
standards (willingness to sacrifice or insist) 
and of the community unit, in part by the 
available resources in wealth and technique. 
Whatever the degree of actual accomplish- 
ment, the result becomes a part of the actual 
plane of living of the community. 


Vv 

The plane of living is ultimately depend- 
ent upon the available natural resources. It 
is probable, however, that our present tech- 
niques—agricultural, mechanical, and eco- 
nomic—would, if applied, make possible for 
all living people a normal plane of living, 
based upon standards in the several culture- 
areas. 

World standards are now such that we 
refuse to tolerate wholesale starvation any- 
where. But civilized peoples no longer live 
on the margin of life; the standard of living 
is a buffer, a mattress between man and raw 
nature. Modern man no longer multiplies 
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up to the famine point; but up to his stand. 
ard of living: pressure of population thus 
means struggle not for life but for standards, 
People’s material standards are sufficiently 
strong to make them strike, slave, or go 
without children to maintain them. 

Contrary to Malthus’ forebodings, stand. 
ards of living have proved so resistant that 
they have led to postponement of marriage 
and control of the birth rate. These, in turn, 
have made higher standards possible, espe- 
cially for child-caring. A lower death rate 
is itself a recent part of our normal stand- 
ards. The standard of living may indeed be 
said to represent the degree to which we 
have protected our lives from direct conflict 
with the positive checks of famine and 
disease. 

There is, of course, an important relation 
between the standard of living and the birth 
rate. Ely and Carver, in fact, confine and 
define the former within terms of those 
things which people demand before they will 
have children. But not all restriction of the 
birth rate is selfish: it may be due to high 
standards for child care, a demand for assur- 
ance that progeny achieve the full stature of 
human nature according to present standards 
or better. Or a family’s standard may in- 
clude an insistence upon having children, 
at all costs. A sound standard for having 
children requires that the parents truly and 
fully reproduce their kind (or better), cul- 
turally as well as physically. Children must 
be reared to the full stature of mature human 
nature possible with available resources of 
wealth and technique. 

When some unfavorable change in the 
ratio between available resources, number of 
people, and prevailing standards in a group 
begins to force readjustments, several ex- 
pedients are possible, of which history and 
comparative ethnology offer examples. In 
any given situation the line of least resistance 
will depend much upon the standards of liv- 
ing and other mores of the group. If violence 
is taboc, economies may be attempted in 
production or reproduction, rather than to 
sacrifice consumption. Or a change of diets 
or other tastes made possible by importation 
or by change in agriculture or manufacture 
may relieve the pressure. New inventions 
often (but not inevitably!) arrive when the 
pressure of demand concentrates attention 
upon the need for them. 
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Sometimes a change of tastes is itself re- 
sponsible for the sense of pressure between 
population and means of living. Some oi 
the factors influencing, positively or nega- 
tively, such changes of tastes are: 

(1) New processes 

2) Preservation of foods, etc. 

(3) Transportation 
(4) Transplantation 
(5) Intensive agriculture 
(6) Discovery of new lands and resources 
(7) Acculturation (imitation of foreign cul- 

tures) ; through travel; through immigra- 
tion 
(8) Advertising 
(9) Control and sublimation of primitive appe- 
tites 
(10) Standardization: in education; in produc- 
tion; in distribution 
(11) Government regulation: of consumption; of 
production; of health, labor, etc. 
(12) National trade policies 
(13) Markets, delicatessens, ete. 
(14) Fads 
(15) Population factors 
(16) Religious and moral factors 
(17) Race contacts and international contacts 
(18) Local natural resources and materials 
(19) Habit of change 
(20) Wages and prices 


Some of the very factors which under 
some circumstances change tastes may under 
other conditions tend to standardize them; 
i., to make individual choices conform to a 
common type. This may take place tempo- 
rarily, as in fashion or fad, or fairly per- 
manently, as in law, taboo, convention, or 
staple brand. 

One form taken by standardization con- 
cerns alleged national standards. Each people 
imposes its particular sort of “-ization ” upon 
subject or immigrant groups, by coercive or 
educational methods of social control, or 
both, as the case may be. Americanization, 
in so far as it concerns standards of con- 
sumption, is largely a matter of imitation 
and education. Superficial likenesses such as 
dress and recreation are more quickly ac- 
quired than more fundamental standards and 
habits. The chief agencies of Americaniza- 
tion are the street, the press, the school, the 
union, the shop, the settlement, and politics. 
The question is not here raised as to whether 
the standards thus acquired are high or low, 
better or worse than those supplanted. Suf- 
fice it to say that they are American in fact, 
if not in ideal, 
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When a standard comes to be consid- 
ered by the dominant group in a society 
as of great importance—of great “ group- 
survival value”—and if it is sufficiently 
threatened to excite public attention, it is 
apt to be bolstered by statutory or super- 
natural sanctions. 

Legislation, especially “ social ” legislation, 
deals largely in community standards of liv- 
ing thus enacted into a legal minimum, more 
or less enforceable, depending upon the per- 
manence and strength of the standard in 
people’s minds. Some laws, however, repre- 
sent standards which people demand for 
others but do not demand for themselves: 
such laws are difficult to enforce. Laws 
which attempt to deal directly with personal 
consumption, such as regulation of dress- 
materials, are called sumptuary laws. They 
have usually failed unless strong public 
sentiment has been present. Control of pro- 
duction seems to be a more effective device. 


Religious sanctions are waning, even for 
morality, and practically never apply nowa- 
days to matters of personal consumption. 
We have only to observe peasant, primitive, 
or orthodox groups, however, to see active 
survivals of this sort. They still cling to the 
more intimate mores of family and sex, and 
help to determine standards in respect to the 
birth rate. A new minority are now advo- 
cating, if not asceticism, yet something akin 
to a revival of the medieval spirit of re- 
ligious poverty. The demand for a simple 
life, however, is made not merely for the 
salvation of the individuality, but because of 
the many anti-social results of luxurious 
standards. 

Education, or rather propaganda, is prob- 
ably the most effective and (if not counter- 
acted) the most permanent device of stand- 
ardization. Like law or religion, however, 
it may be overdone. Standards should be 
minima of practically universal need, and 
should lead to release rather than to restraint 
of energies and talents. Monotonous medi- 
ocrity is not stimulating ; it may be positively 
discouraging to individuality. Talent, new 
ideas, interesting variate qualities may be 
wasted, repressed, distorted, or even perse- 
cuted in a “ rubber-stamp ” civilization which 
applies to its pupils as to its machines the 
principle of quantity production and inter- 
changeable parts. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OCIAL Work AND THE TRAINING OF SOCIAL 
Workers: Sydnor H. Walker. Univ. of 
North Carolina Press, 1928, 241 pp. 

It is hard to believe that this concept of the social 
worker and his job is that of a layman. Miss 
Walker offers a wealth of information on her sub- 
ject—carefully prepared and co-ordinated. If she 
really is a layman—as suggested in the preface— 
would that there were more such! If the layman, 
as known to most of us, were as intelligent and 
thoughtful on this subject as is Miss Walker, many 
of the problems suggested by the book would be on 
the way to solution. A sharp challenge is presented 
to the social worker and his profession, the chal- 
lenger herself suggesting (at the close of the 
volume) the answer, as she c_nceives it, to some of 
the questions she has raised. Disturbing questions, 
many of them, and on that account perhaps the 
more likely to stimulate a response that will lead to 
results. If social workers in this country are to 
render satisfactory account to a skeptical public of 
the billion dollars expended annually for and by 
their profession, they should be able to gaze un- 
flinchingly at the image of themselves reflected in 
the mirror which Miss Walker holds up. 

On the first page we find this statement : 

There are a large number of individuals in dis- 
tress who seem incapable of solving their problems 
without help from the social group. Account must 
be taken of them and of their families, else the wel- 
fare of the community is threatened. Self-preser- 
vation as well as the spirit of humanity requires 
that the well being of all members of society be set 
as a goal. Otherwise, the rate of social progress is 
slackened. 

This is quoted as the social work philosophy of 
today, a philosophy which we are later led to be- 
lieve expresses the writer’s own views. In analyz- 
ing motives for support of social work Miss 
Walker considers four schools of thought, the 
fourth of which is described as “responsive to ad- 
vance in scientific knowledge, and interested in ex- 
ploring the possibilities of modifying human lives 
to the advantage of both the individual and society. 
The motive here becomes primarily scientific, and 
results are measured by the value and relevance of 
data collected, rather than by immediate benefits 
accruing to individuals or groups in the process of 
collecting these data.” It is interesting to compare 
this philosophy with Miss Walker’s recommenda- 
tions on future program for social work and social 
science as set forth in the closing chapter of the 
book : 


A_ program of social welfare which will elicit 
the interest and co-operation of scientists is there- 
fore needed a program that indicates 


the ways in which science can contribute and 
can derive benefit from an alliance with active 
organizations. 


The three excerpts quoted tap the book at widely 


separated points and are significant in that they 
offer a new and substantial reason for the existence 
of social work—quite other than the altruistic 
reason, hitherto current—a reason which identifies 
the welfare of society with that of the individual, 
and calls for the joint focussing of social science 
and social work upon all problems involved in the 
social structure. Incidental to the development of 
this main theme, various questions are raised with 
which the social worker may well concern himself: 
Is case work done by black magic or by a method 
which may be rightfully termed scientific? Should 
the social worker of this country cease to consider 
case work as his central task and specialize in the 
function of “counselor on community resources”? 
Is the social worker's claim to professional status 
based mainly on presumption, or is there foundation 
for this claim? 

These questions are stimulating and should be 
useful as searchlights. We are led to wonder 
whether Miss Walker closely associates the indi- 
vidual with his environment as do an increasing 
number of case workers and sociologists today, fol- 
lowing the line of thought suggested some years 
ago by William Healy for the psychologists, by 
Graham Wallas for the social economists. We 
wonder whether she recognizes the implications of 
the educational aspect of case work, the impor- 
tance of the attempt to understand behavior, with- 
out moral or ethical emphasis, whether she takes 
into consideration the fact that the social case 
worker has been slowly forging ahead to a profes- 
sional status against heavy odds—as presented for 
example by case load (the non-fee system of serv- 
ice operates automatically against intake limita- 
tion) and by shortage of funds; that his claim toa 
scientific method dates from only eleven years ago, 
with the publication of Social Diagnosis; and 
finally that the relation of social case work to the 
whole social work program has not been defined 
as yet, her assumption to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The book appears at a time when radical 
changes are occurring in the field of social work. 
Miss Walker notes these changes, mentioning 
specifically present-day effort among case work 
agencies to define common ground and common 
task; among training schools to equip graduates as 
all round social workers, not as specialists in par- 
ticular fields; among sociologists and __ social 
workers to come together for joint discussion of 
their problems. Does she not herself suggest the 
thought that the book catches social work in full 
flight as it were, that changes are even now taking 
place which will bring into being the “ social engi- 
neers” for whom she is looking, who—it may well 
be—will direct social work in a comprehensive pro- 


gram, “remedial, preventive and constructive”? 


HELEN P. Kempton 
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ARRIAGE anp THE StaTE: Mary E. Rich- 
mond and Fred S. Hall. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, 1929, 395 pp. 

This volume, which is issued as a companion 
yolume to Geoffrey May’s Marriage Laws and 
Decisions in the United States, gives the sum- 
marized results of more than eight years of re- 
search into the administration of American mar- 
riage laws, together with the authors’ carefully 
developed recommendations for obviating the 
abuses and inadequacies discovered. The material 
is presented with that combination of precision of 
statement and readability which is so much to be 
desired but so rarely found in works of this general 
character. 

Starting with the assumption that the American 
people desire a system of monogamy, the authors 
set themselves the task of objectively determining 
what happens in that sphere of behavior which 
marriage laws are designed to cover. The method 
employed was to take a sample of seven states for 
intensive study and to supplement the results with 
information gleaned in a less thorough way in other 
states. Field workers copied records of marriage 
license bureaus, observed their procedures, and 
interviewed license issuers, clergymen, civil cele- 
brants, and others who could throw light on the 
situation; in addition, the authors carried on ex- 
tensive correspondence with persons having first 
hand knowledge of conditions. 

The body of the book is divided into four parts, 
the first of which deals with what happens in 
license offices. It is found that the license issuers 
have wide discretion in performing this function 
under the law, that in general they do not use this 
discretion in such a way as to safeguard the state 
against unwise marriages, and that much of the 
fault lies in the type of official now entrusted with 
this important duty. Some of the specific recom- 
mendations made are that both parties should be 
made to appear in person (where that is within the 
discretion of the issuer); that whenever a license 
is refused all nearby issuers should be notified, and 
the reasons for the refusal given; that regular office 
hours be maintained, and that no licenses be issued 
at other times except in real emergencies; that 
license issuers be salaried so as to make the number 
of licenses they issue a matter of indifference to 
them; and that documentary proofs be required 
tegarding qualifications for marriage, such as age. 
There follows an interesting discussion of the ex- 
ploitation of those maritally inclined, with special 
reference to conditions in marriage market towns. 
The last chapter in this section deals with the 
advance notice requirement which has already been 
adopted in a number of states. The authors point 
out the value of such laws and urge their more 
extended enactment. 


The second part is entitled “Some Social Aspects 
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of Marriage.” Youthful and child marriages, hasty 
marriages, and clandestine marriages are given 
careful consideration. Under the last head the 
interesting recommendation is made that when the 
parties do not live in the same license-issuing dis- 
trict of a state each should be compelled to procure 
a license in the district in which he or she resides, 
as is now the case in Massachusetts, Maine, and 
Rhode Island. The chapter on evasive, out-of-state 
marriages brings forth the suggestion of a similar 
double licensing system which would make it neces- 
sary to procure a license both in the state of the 
woman’s domicile and in the state where the mar- 
riage is to take place. It is thought that by these 
means many undesirable unions would be prevented. 


Part three deals with the marriage ceremony, 
both civil and religious. It is strongly recom- 
mended that the number of civil celebrants be re- 
duced, that central marriage bureaus be established 
in the cities and the more populous counties, and 
that all fees from civil marriages be turned over 
to the state. It is pointed out that, although many 
of the churches attempt to see to it that their min- 
isters observe every precaution before solemnizing 
a marriage, there are a great many clergymen who 
look upon their capacity to perform marriages 
solely as a means of making money. 

In the section on supervision and enforcement, 
the authors advocate the complete abolition of com- 
mon law marriage and urge the necessity of more 
accurate marriage records. To this end they 
append a series of recommended blanks. They also 
favor the control of the whole process of licensing 
by a state bureau which could enforce rigorous 
standards upon the various local officials. 

The main points of the study are summarized in 
the final chapter and in addition the authors give 
their suggestions as to how reforms may be 
brought about. For those who are interested in the 
practical aspects of the subject, this should be of 
great value. Especially timely is the warning that 
too much should not be attempted at once, but that 
improvement should be sought step by step as pub- 
lic opinion is educated to the need for reforms. 

On one ground the work perhaps merits adverse 
criticism, to wit, that it does not make clear enough 
that the advantages of licensing reforms will be 
greatly reduced in states which retain common law 
marriages. But this is a small point and does not 
detract to any degree from the great value of the 
work. It is to be hoped that this book will be read 
not only by social workers and sociologists, but by 
lawyers, legislators, and that portion of the public 
which is seriously interested in matters of the 
general welfare. 

Rosert C. ANGELL 
Member of Research Staff in Family Law, 
Columbia Law School 
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PsycCHIATRIC SocriAL WorK 


By Louise OpENCRANTZ 


ERE is the first complete analysis of the 

social worker and his job—his duties, 
his education and preparation, his compensa- 
tion, his qualities and habits of work. It 
makes available in convenient and well- 
organized form the results of a two-year 
study by a large and distinguished committee 
of the American Association of Social 
Workers, with the assistance of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. Invaluable for social 
workers. 
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